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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


That for which Ministers were once impeached, that 
which the Reform Cabinet of 1832 admitted they would 
have shrunk from as a violence to the Constitution, had 
things come to the pinch, that for which there is not a 
single valid precedent, Mr. Asquith has done. To keep 
himself in office, to play his party game, he has got the 
Crown, which stands only for the nation, outside all 
political differences, to throw its weight into the scale 
of one party as against another.  Constitutionally there 
has nothing happened so serious for the monarchy and 
for the nation since the Great Rebellion. It is no matter 
of making a mere handful of new peers to force through 
a Bill—unjustifiable as that would be—but it is a ques- 
tion of flooding, whelming, swamping one House of 
Parliament with hundreds of new creations to carry 
out the will of the Prime Minister. ' 


Henceforward the Prime Minister carries in his pocket 
King, Lords, and Commons. We have now two 
Sovereigns, the sovereign de facto and the sovereign de 
jure. The creation of peers has always been within the 
King’s own discretion. If now it is to be established 
that the King is constitutionally bound to make peerages 
always and solely at the dictation of the Prime Minister, 
what is left to the King? We see it sometimes urged, 
(by Mr. Long amongst others) that the Opposition 
should not push things to the point of compelling a crea- 
tion of peers out of regard for the King. But the King’s 
name has been used ; his consent to make the peers adver- 
tised; Mr. Asquith has already made full use of the 
Royal Prerogative. What does the King gain by being 


let off doing what the Prime Minister has made him 
agree to do, the nation knowing it? 


The question of political tactics is, of course, different. 
To have the House of Lords and the peerage choked 
with Radical half-breeds, minions of the Radical caucus, 
is anathema. To give way and accept the Bill and let the 
Government off its odious job, which perpetrated the 
whole country would mark, is torture. It would pain- 
fully depress Unionist workers. | Some Unionists are 
more impressed with this danger ; others are more im- 
pressed with the fear of the Lords being swamped. 
They think Mr. Asquith would make the whole five 
hundred at once. Would he? Lord Lansdowne is for 
taking the Bill without more ado. Late in the day— 
timed, it must be confessed, most inconveniently—a 
manifesto comes from Mr. Balfour supporting Lord 
Lansdowne’s tactics. 


We can understand all courses on this matter save 
one; we are not for calling any one a coward or a 
rebel or unmanly or hot-headed—it is a very difficult 
position. Mr. Balfour has written indeed, but his last 
paragraph keeps the dissentient out of the class of rebel. 
The one man we could not pardon is the Unionist peer 
that voted for the Parliament Bill. That is treachery. 
Lord Camperdown says he may do this. It is his way 
of showing his hatred of the Bill. Wonderful indeed is 
the heart of man. 


The banquet to Lord Halsbury has been quite a poli- 
tical sensation. The honour—spontaneous and felt— 
to Lord Halsbury was given a political point. There 
was much buoyancy about it all, and very high spirits. 
But it was emphatically a gathering that meant business. 
Sir Edward Carson, of the speakers, took our fancy 
most. But Mr. Smith’s four frauds were good, too. 


Lord Halsbury remarked in his speech on the third 
reading of the Parliament Bill that he had been in politics 
sixty years and had never known a greater iniquity than 
the Bill. He must have been reckoning from a time long 
previous to his public entry into politics, when at 
Launceston in July 1874 he polled exactly one vote. This 
was shortly before he became Solicitor-General in Dis- 
raeli’s Government of 1874. But his father, Stanley Lees 
Giffard, was the first editor of the ‘‘ Standard ’’, which 
was founded in 1827; and at this time Hardinge 
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Giffard, now Lord Halsbury, was two years old. His 
father remained editor of the ‘‘ Standard ”’ till his 
death, about 1853, so that in the interval Hardinge 
Giffard must have learned a good deal about politics. 
The son has been a man after his father’s own heart; 
and the father was, as the ‘‘ Standard ”’ said, a man 
after Dr. Johnson’s own heart. Lord Halsbury has 
never spared modern newspapers. To him his father 
was the model editor; and he has been his model 
for many other things. Stanley Lees Giffard had the 
most cutting tongue and pen in England, and everybody 
will grant that Lord Halsbury keeps his ancestral 
weapons in fine order. 


After all the indignant talk by Mr. Birrell and others 
about ‘‘ engineering ’’ and so forth the scene in the 
House on Monday was largely the fault of Ministerial- 
ists. They cheer the stalwarts to egg them on, and 
they sneer at members of the Unionist party said to be 
in favour of peace at any price. They take their cue 
from a section of their own Press. It is an ill game to 
jeer at men as cowards for doiig what you vow they 
ought to do, and to affect at the same time to admire 
the bravery of others who are doing what you vow they 
should not do; but this is the game which many Radicals 
have been playing, with little screams of delight, for a 
week past. Truly, many Liberals are taking more 
pleasure in the pain of their opponents than in the 
prospect of the Parliament Bill becoming law. 


The suppressed hero of the piece was, of course, the 
Home Secretary. Whilst the Prime Minister was trying 
to speak Mr. Churchill turned on Mr. Balfour and shot 
out that ‘‘unbitted beast’’, as Feltham would have 
styled it, his ‘‘ limitless tongue ’’. He seems to have 
been as red in the face and as excited as—what shall we 
say ?—a man who comes home late at night and finds 
the chain up against him, and who, thereat, has the 
entire establishment down to upbraid them on the door- 
step. 


The Home Secretary is indeed a hopeful sort of person 
to quench a fire such as that which sprang up on 
Monday ! Instead of casting water on it, he must always 
bring fresh brands for the burning. We all remember 
how he forbad the man with the hose to go near the fire 
at Sidney Street—his one contribution, he declared, to 
that affair—and we need not go far back in memory to 
discover him actually the first and busiest himself to light 
and stoke a dangerous fire. We suppose that by now 
his hide is absolutely pachydermatous, or he might have 
winced at Mr. Balfour’s cut. Mr. Churchill was the chief 
villain in the piece in which Mr. Alfred Lyttelton was 
yelled down by the Radicals for an hour in the House— 
an engineered thing if ever there was one, the most dis- 
graceful perhaps that has ever been seen in the House 
of Commons. 


Clearly the Irish Nationalists are getting ready for 
the Home Rule Parliament on S. Stephen’s Green. 
On Wednesday Mr. Lundon M.P. made in a question 
some pointed allusions to the ancestry of Mr. W. 
O’Brien M.P. The Speaker suggested he should with- 
draw them, but Mr. Lundon declined. ‘‘ Mr. O’Brien: 
Then you are an infamous liar and scoundrel.’’ ‘‘ The 
incident’, remarks the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’s’”’ 
reporter, ‘‘ then terminated’’. According to the Parlia- 
mentary correspondent of the ‘‘ Westminster °’, by the 
way, the Irish Nationalists on Monday behaved like 
** perfect gentlemen ”’ 


The idea of Sir William Byles as one of the new Lords 
of Parliament was somehow altogether too much for the 
House, which was almost ready to laugh itself back into 
good humour through Mr. Balfour’s banter. Yet 
is Baron Byles of Bradford more comic than many 
a name, we wonder, on the Chief Whip’s liber niger of 
new peers? It is the quantity after all, not quality, that 
here really kills. Selden put it finely in that splendid 
imagery of his: ‘‘ The making of new Lords lessens all 
the rest. ’Tis in the business of Lords as it ’twas 


with S. Nicolas’s Image : the Country-Man, you know, 
could not find in his Heart to adore the new Image, 
made of his own Plum Tree, though he had formerly wor- 
shipped the old one. The Lords that are ancient we 
honour, because we know not whence they came; but 
the new ones we slight, because we know their begin- 
ning ’’, 


By the way, the Liberal press seems to have given 
up its claim that Selden and Pym would have been of 
their party to-day. And indeed it is hard to open Selden 
without lighting on something that sternly reproaches 
Government methods to-day. What would Selden have 
said of the scandalous way in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is trying to force through his Insurance 
Bill? As to the brutal device of the all-night sitting, 
we know what he held there: *‘ The Parliament Party 
do not play fair in sitting up till two of the Clock in 
the Morning to vote something they have a mind to. 
’Tis like a crafty Gamester, that makes the Company 
drunk, then cheats them of their Money ”’ 


But if they no longer claim Selden, the Liberals, it 
seems, still, by implication, claim Bagehot. The Prime 
Minister drew in Bagehot as one of his authorities for 
wholesale creation of puppet peers. Bagehot was no 
doubt an intellectual Liberal, but there is not a single 
passage in his book on the English Constitution—we 
wish the Prime Minister would mark that good word 
English—that suggests he.could have approved the 
straining of the Prerogative to-day. Bagehot criticised 
the Peers freely, but Mr. Asquith very well knows that 
Bagehot, contrasting the Peers and the Commons, found 
that Peers were the more independent body of the two. 
Bagehot admired the delicate equipoise of the Constitu- 
tion which Mr. Asquith at Mr. Redmond’s order is 
destroying. To claim Bagehot as a supporter of the 
Parliament Bill is as reasonable as it would be to claim 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, an intellectual democrat, as a 
supporter of Mr. Grayson’s platform. 


*‘Tron tears from Pluto’s cheek ’’ one has heard 
of, but the tears of the ‘‘ Times ’’ are surely new. 
However, Lord Hugh Cecil admits his conduct has 
drawn them. ‘They must be very precious, and doubt- 
less some ardent admirers of Printing House Square 
would have liked to be there to pick them up whilst they 
fell and string them like pearls—as some god did, if we 
remember rightly, in Marlowe’s ‘‘ Hero and Leander ’’. 
But cynics will always suspect those tears that are mixed 
with printers’ ink. 


An extraordinary feature of the crisis has been the 
number of people who have come out with letters of 
** Advice to the Peers’’. Hardly a public man of note 
has held back. Advice was surely never so gratis 
before, and so severe has been the crush of correspond- 
ence in some of the papers that the letters of even a few 
big personages have been set up in minion. One 
cannot help recalling that cruel maxim of the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld about advice being the most profuse of 
all the gifts that men make. 


Lowe’s warning, in perhaps his greatest speech, that 
reform meant the breaking of the Constitution is often 
quoted, and many close students of our Parliamentary 
history have it more or less by heart—the metaphor of 
the ‘‘ bare and level plain ’’ of democracy being so noble. 
But they are apt to forget how a greater than Lowe, 
opposing reform with all the strength of his nature, 
foretold what it must bring. ‘* The reformers mean 
democracy *’, he said in a great speech at Liverpool— 
‘‘they mean democracy and nothing else; and give 
them but a House of Commons constructed on their own 
principles, the peerage and the throne may exist for a 
day, but will be swept from the face of the earth by the 
first angry vote of such a House of Commons.’’ Can- 
ning’s ‘‘ anticipation of events ’’ was rather premature 
Half the prediction 


but its intelligence is now proven. 
at least is being fulfilled. 
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With all its vices the House of Commons can show a 
brave front to the world. There was no difference be- 
tween Government and Opposition on Thursday, when 
the Prime Minister made his very grave statement as to 
the Moorish affair. Mr. Macdonald could not keep back 
a jarring speech, but nobody marked him; and the 
Nationalists had the decency to sit quiet. Mr. Asquith 
put the British position with quite painful justice and 
nicety. There was nothing in his words to wound 
either Germany or any other Power ; at the same time 
there was little room left for misunderstanding of the 
British position. We are interested, not perhaps pre- 
dominantly, but seriously. France and Germany may 
settle questions of the French Congo between themselves 
but not Agadir or any Moorish matter. . 


A week ago Mr. Lloyd George informed the financiers 
of the capital that Britain had a certain position in the 
world, and in the last resort would maintain it by force 
ofarms. This language was interpreted as a warning to 
Germany, which it certainly was. But the German com- 
mentators went too far. They assumed, entirely with- 
out warrant, that Britain was taking an active part in 
the ‘* conversations *’ and that France was consulting 
her friend before making any answer to the German pro- 
posals. This theory Mr. Asquith terms a mischievous 
invention. Why did the Wilhelmstrasse do nothing to 
dispel the error? Well, the Emperor is now back from 
his Norwegian holiday, and, in accordance with his con- 
stitutional prerogative in foreign affairs, must decide 
what is to be done. 


Mr. Montagu, in his Indian Budget speech, stuck 
to his last year’s view that the general situation shows 
progressive improvement. Anyone who dares suggest 
otherwise is an “ill-informed and unthinking pessi- 
mist’. Just now the political position is quieter. It is 
partly an affair of climate. Sedition, like the plague, 
is less active in. the hot season. It would be a danger- 
ous delusion to suppose that anarchist energies will not 
revive. Mr. Montagu finds that the Indian problem is 
becoming increasingly difficult and complicated. It 
will certainly not become simpler if clamour gets what 
it does not merit, and outrage is to be treated as an im- 
possibility until it occurs. A great deal of nonsense, 
says Mr. Montagu, is talked about prestige, which he 
seems to think is something in the nature of irrespon- 
sible arrogance. Greater nonsense could hardly be 
talked, even by an Under-Secretary, than to suggest that 
‘‘ prestige ’’ is being superseded—with Radicals, we 
suppose—by reliance on ‘‘ even-handed justice ’’ and 
** strong orderly administration ”’. 


Recent discussion as to what the self-governing 
Colonies might or could do in the event of war has shown 
much loose thinking on the subject. Mr. Botha has 
promptly ridiculed the view of the ‘* Volksstem ’’ that 
South Africa could if she chose decide to hold aloof. 
The enemy, as Mr. Botha recognises, would soon dis- 
pose of any such claim. Mr. Fisher, the Commonwealth 
Premier, seems to share the ‘‘ Volksstem’s’’ opinion. 
His suggestion that Australasia could haul down the 
Union Jack and start on her own is not only repudiated 
by Australasia but shows how little competent he is to 
discuss the problem. If England were at war with a 
great Power Australasia would either have to fight, or, 
if she cut the painter, would, by losing the protection of 
the fleet, run risks of instant capture. When Mr. 
Fisher says we are not an Empire in fact, we are inclined 
to agree with him; if we were, such talk as his would 
be impossible. 


It is just as one expected—the losses on small holdings 
are now beginning toappear. It is quite worth while to 
turn from the Constitutional crisis for a few minutes to 
read the little debate in the House of Lords last Wed- 
nesday on the loss of the small holders on the Portsdown 
hills. A storm there has ended in the loss of a whole 
year’s rent. Lord Carrington’s reply to Lord North- 
brook should be studied by all who believe in the senti- 
mental twaddle about back-to-the-land and the land-for 
the-people, and so forth, He says bluntly that the 


County Councils can’t help the losers. It comes to this 
then—that the State-aided small holder is in no better 
a way when he fails than the ‘* natural small holder ’’. 
He must go down and go under. Shocking to say, it 
is, after all, ‘‘Get On or Get Out’’. After the glowing 
imaginative pictures of the fortunate tenant of the State 
living happily and secure on his holding, plain fact 
is very depressing. 


Mr. Lloyd George was as optimistic on the points 
raised by the Hospitals Deputation against his Bill as he 
has been in other cases. Voluntary hospitals, he 
gravely told Mr. Sydney Holland, will not suffer, as it 
is incompatible with human nature that subscriptions 
should decrease because employers had to subscribe 
under the Bill.. The experienced charity stimulators of 
the hospitals, we fancy, know this side of human nature 
better than Mr. George. He would like to deny, 
too, that the doctors will try to hand their insured 
patients to the hospitals ; but he did not venture. He 
can only suggest that the hospitals might make arrange- 
ments for contributions from the societies. Considering 
the bad feeling the societies have shown for the doctors, 
they are not likely to help the doctors in getting 
distasteful patients out of their hands. When it comes 
to the point, Mr. George has to suggest that pos- 
sibly there will have to be State contributions. But this 
result is likely to frighten the hospital authorities more 
than anything in the Bill. 


The depositors in the Birkbeck Society would 
naturally like the shareholders to be liable to them for 
any deficiency in the assets. But the shareholders say 
they cannot be made liable on the Bank business ; and 
the Official Liquidator agrees that to settle this would 
mean immense litigation. His scheme allowed for 15s. 
in the pound, with probably more ; but the shareholders 
objected, because their liability was left open; and he 
altered the scheme on this point. When it came before 
Mr. Justice Neville on Thursday a small minority of the 
depositors objected to this ; and the Judge thought they 
had a right to have more discussion ; though, he said, it 
would involve great delay and injury to the majority. 
There will therefore be more meetings, and votings, 
and expenses; but unless the dissentients convince the 
majority that the scheme is against their interests, which 
seems unlikely, it will be sanctioned. 


The Taxi-cab Owners wished the fares for the first 
mile to be increased from eightpence to tenpence ; the 
subsequent miles to remain at the present eightpence. 
This the Committee on Taxi-Cab fares decline to re- 
commend. The refusal is softened by the explana- 
tion that with so much competition it would not 
be in the interests of the owners themselves. It is 
admitted that the takings per cab have decreased ; but 
this is due to the intrusion of an increased number of 
cabs. We suppose this means the owners have no right 
to recoup themselves from the public to counteract 
their own competition. There does not seem to be much 
in the report to solace the owners. The point of the 
extras is settled against them, as these are assigned to 
the drivers ; and the owners say this amounts to giving 
the drivers £260,000 a year. True the driver’s propor- 
tion of the takings is reduced from 25 to 20 per cent. on 
the first pound; but this the owners say only counter- 
balances the extras by about 50 per cent. Besides 
this, a fixed price is suggested for petrol independent 
of market prices. The motor-cab duty of £2 2s. would 
be abolished. The extras are calculated at fifteenpence 
a day, and tips, about which the drivers are shy, at 
three shillings, and an average good driver may be set 
down as making average earnings from all sources of 
thirty-five shillings, and a very experienced hard-work- 
ing man up to £2 or even £3.a week. No doubt what- 
ever the public think of tips, neither owners nor drivers 
want to abolish them. 


France was first and second, and the rest of the 
world was nowhere, in the ten thousand pounds 
air race of the ‘‘ Daily Mail’”’. It is not easy to 
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understand why the French should so easily beat, 
in this and in other great aeroplane tests, all other 
competitors. They are highly imaginative and ingeni- 
ous, and this is in their favour; but these air contests 
bring into play other qualities without which no air- 
racer can succeed—great physical endurance, will, and 
unbounded animal courage. Other competing nations 
surely have these qualities quite as fully as the French. 
However, there is the fact that ‘* Beaumont ’’—a lieu- 
tenant in the French Navy—and Veédrines were first and 
second ; whilst the fate of the rest was rather worse than 
that of the tail in a hard-run three miles race at the 
Varsity sports, or the men who go in for the open golf 
championship and take between ninety and a hundred 
for their first eighteen holes. Poor Védrines, who had 
the worst of the luck—and the worst of the science— 
started on his last lap from Brighton to Brooklands 
knowing that he had already lost. It goes hard with a 
man when he misses ten thousand by missing his way. 


The progress made within the last two years in aero- 
planing is really amazing. It has cost some lives, of 
course, and it will cost many more, for the wind, when 
high and sudden and fickle, will probably always be very 
dangerous to aerial travellers. But no one can watch 
aeroplanes starting or coming to earth, or in full progress 
through the air, without recognising that this thing is 
going on; and that it may affect, profoundly affect, life 
and nations. It is sure to be important in war; and it 
may become important in commerce, even in social life, 
though this will not be to-morrow or the day after. 
Ordinary unambitious aeroplaning will soon be safe 
enough, but it will be necessary to get rid of the hate- 
ful air sickness before it becomes pleasant to many 
people. The noise too is shocking. 


The aeroplane is not such a beautiful thing to see 
as some of the enthusiasts declare. When one has seen 
—and heard—about half a dozen aeroplanes buzzing 
in a bee-line overhead, the excitement wears off. Ina 
very short time nobody will trouble to look up to see 
one. On the whole it is quite without the beauty 
and variety of movement that make a large bird always 
worth looking at. The difference really is this: the 
eagle or the rook or the vulture or the swift flies, 
whereas the man motors. Now, if a man flew he would 
be something to look at! Icarus might be as good to 
see as Aquila. Unfortunately wax is not so effective in 
the air as petrol. 


We cannot accuse the Covent Garden Opera Syndi- 
cate of betraying its trust, because no one ever trusted 
it. Buta man or a group of men certainly betrays a 
trust in missing a noble opportunity ; and in that sense 
the Syndicate has betrayed a trust every season since the 
death of Sir Augustus Harris. Covent Garden might 
long before now have been the first opera-house of 
Europe instead of its laughing-stock. Covent Garden 
might at the very least have brought out a few 
fresh operas, instead of waiting with marvellous patience 
until those operas had had the freshness worn off them 
in America and on the Continent and then fetching 
them out. And the damning truth for the Syndicate is 
that the Syndicate poses as an artistic body, not anxious 
to win dividends, not willing to see the theatre turned 
into a meeting-place for society people and_ their 
hangers-on, not in the least desirous of making use of 
prima donnas and tenors who have already made their 
reputations. 


Yet see: only such singers are brought over here as 
have already won their names abroad—what genuine 
star has the Syndicate ever discovered? Why was 
‘*Thais’’ given, or *‘ Suzanna’s Secret’’, or ‘‘ The 
Golden Girl ’’? Only because they had been given else- 
where, and were supposed, rightly or wrongly, to 
be certain ‘‘draws ’’.. When we reckon up what has 
been done for true opera this season we find out that 
nothing has been done. When the directors reckon up 
what they have made in hard cash they will chuckle. 
Let us have more gala nights, and more Coronations, 
they will cry. Let music go hang. 


THE CROW. 


HEN the crow came, Tweedledum and Tweedle- 

dee, as every student of history knows, left off 
fighting and ran away. We have an idea that they hid 
themselves behind a tree. There is no reason to doubt 
that they were sincerely afraid, but one has always 
suspected that their horror at the crow’s apparition was 
tempered with satisfaction that it had compelled them 
to leave off fighting. Uncharitable criticism might 
describe it as giving them an excuse for not fighting ; 
but as both were absolutely agreed that the crow made 
fighting impossible, the point hardly arises. Neither 
of them in retiring behind the tree could suffer in com- 
parison of the other. This famous narrative must have 
come into a good many members’ heads when Mr. 
Asquith on Thursday was describing or at any rate 
very plainly hinting at the appearance over the edge of 
the sky of the tip of the crow’s wing. Every one was 
sincerely moved, if no one was alarmed. Even the 
suggestion of a big war is a very big thing, and Mr. 
Asquith’s solemnity was justified. No man can herald 
grave things in better style than Mr. Asquith. None 
the less he must know very well and, knowing, he can 
honestly rejoice that the crow’s coming must have good 
effects for him, which he can very easily think equally 
good for the country, as well as sad. It is the bare 
truth that it would in some ways serve this Government 
well. The fortune of war could not in any event be all 
against Mr. Asquith. It would practically suspend 
opposition. A patriot will not embarrass the Govern- 
merit of his country, whatever his feelings towards it, 
engaged in a great struggle with a foreign enemy. A 
patriot will not do as the pro-Boers, with Mr. Lloyd 
George in their van, did. A Unionist opposition would 
leave ten thousand openings for political attack unused 
rather than hamper the Government in the prosecution 
of a war. Unionists would feel that all Englishmen, 
even politicians, as far as in them lies must close up 
before a foreign enemy. A war, too, would make the 
country quite forget any of the Government's domestic 
failures. Suppose Mr. Lloyd George's Insurance 
Bill, broken with its burden of debt, ever growing, 
should fall and have to be abandoned. Even that would 
be overlooked in the infinitely greater issue of peace and 
war. In such an event war would save Mr. Lloyd 
George. It would certainly secure the perfectly smooth 
passage of the Parliament Bill—it would ultimately get 
through either way, but then it would go through abso- 
lutely smooth water, which is pleasanter than going 
through rough. But the greatest good—one of the 
greatest imaginable—the crow would do Mr. Asquith 
would be to turn away public attention from the duress 
he has put upon the Crown to play his party game. 
Even this violation of decency, even this outrage on the 
Constitution, on the country, on the King, might be 
forgotten in a war. . No other baptism could wash that 
stain white ; but a great war could. Mr. Asquith must 
hug that thought with some relief; for we would not 
regard him as a lost soul. We would emulate the 
charity of the Roman Church, which, we were told the 
other day, refused canonisation to a monk because 
during his otherwise unexceptionable life-time, he once 
expressed the opinion or fear for a notoriously bad 
criminal, whom he had attended before execution, that 
‘*there was no hope for him’’. We will not say there 
is no hope for Mr. Asquith. No theology requires us 
to do that in this world. He would not have done 
this thing once and he may yet be sorry that 
he did it, and war might be the salvation of his historic 
memory. Who would not wish to have washed out, 
even in the blood of a battlefield, the public memory that 
he, in Sir Edward Carson’s terrible paraphrase, had gone 
to the fountain of honour, and said: *‘ As your adviser 
and counsellor I must tell you that it is my determina- 
tion to destroy the Constitution which has existed for 
seven hundred years. I cannot do it without the 
creation of peers, and adding to one of the Houses of 
your Legislature. I can only do it by adding men who 


are willing to sell their honour for a coronet ; and I ask 
you, Sir, as a Constitutional Monarch, as the guardian 
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of the honour of this country to lend yourself to so 
monstrous a proposal’’. And the loan is made. Once 
another English king was put under duress and when 
(in Shakespeare) he asked where he should find his 
oppressor, he was told ‘** In the base court he doth attend 
your Majesty’. A very fit place for such a business. 
We wonder did Mr. Asquith remember these words 
when he was doing this thing. 

The shadow of the crow does not fall only on the 
Government : Opposition too feels it creeping on. We 
Unionists above all things are the guardians of 
national interests in the struggle with other countries. 
When this country’s position in the world is challenged 
by any other country, our party, we feel instinctively, 
must take up the national vindication as our business. 
We may not be in power, the technical responsibility 
may not be ours: but Unionists cannot leave these 
things to the party in office and look on in cool uncon- 
cern. We cannot view their mistakes with indifference, 
still less get out of them any satisfaction as damaging 
to our political opponents. In power or out, it will 
always largely depend on the Unionist party whether 
the conduct of the country’s affairs in respect of other 
Powers shall be vigorous or languid. This country 
is now in a critical position abroad, and it can but 
react on the critical position at home. In face of the 
foreign situation Unionists cannot afford even to appear 
a divided party. We are not a divided party on any 
matter of principle. This Review at any rate has 
always insisted that the Unionist Free Trader has his 
place in the party and has a right to keep it. The tariff 
question no doubt did severely try the party's capability 
to consist ; but it has not broken up in the process. It 
were silly indeed to suppose (though some men, and of 
course some papers, achieved this silliness) that a dif- 
ference on tactics, on procedure, were going to break up 
a party that had weathered the tariff storm. Certain 
mischief-makers amongst the Unionists have been wil- 
ling to play their opponents’ game by representing that 
those in the party who do not look with favour on the 
immediate acceptance of the Parliament Bill by the 
Peers, who would wish the Government to be forced to 
the actual creation of Peers (in common with all creation, 
out of nothing), are rebels intent on splitting the party. 
This is a curious criticism of a movement which, as 
Mr. Smith happily pointed out, was bringing to- 
gether at the very table in the Hotel Cecil Unionists 
who had been widely apart. Obviously tariff reformers 
were well to the fore at the Halsbury dinner : yet among 
them, intent on the same object, were Free Traders who 
had in their time been ousted from their seats by Union- 
ist tariff reformers. Does this look like splitting up the 
party? Rightly or wrongly these men believed that the 
harm done to the Unionist party in the constituencies 
by the quiet acceptance of the Bill, thus letting the 
Government off the visible consummation of a dis- 
graceful job they themselves are entirely ashamed of, 
would be more serious than the mischief that could 
follow from any other alternative. They, therefore, 
as practical men in earnest, did what they could to 
give effect to their views. No one who was present 
at the Halsbury dinner can doubt these men’s conviction 
and their enthusiasm. They were the sort of men who 
work for their party instead of contenting themselves 
with blaming others for not working. Perhaps it was 
rather a youthful assembly—an assembly gathered to 
appreciate Lord Halsbury ought to be youthful—after 
all our party perhaps could do with a little youth both 
in its counsels and its methods. Not but that the 
immense, even rollicking, enjoyment of this assembly 
may have been due partly to a delicious sense of being 
in a way naughty boys—‘‘little naughty boys’’, their 
solemn lecturers would say, ‘‘ that swim on bladders, 
but far beyond their depth ’’. No doubt it is much safer 
never to get into the water at ali—but you won’t get to 
the other side that way. According to the strict party 
code, no doubt all Unionists were bound by Mr. Bal- 
four’s manifesto; but it is absurd to suggest that any 


man who diverges a step from his leader’s course is. 


making for another goal. To accuse such men as Lord 
Selborne of disloyalty to Mr. Balfour is monstrous. 


The ground of difference is easily stated. Mr. Bal- 
four and the great majority of Unionist members of 
Parliament think that if the Bill is not accepted straight 
off, Mr. Asquith will make five hundred peers at a 
stroke. This would crush the Unionist majority in 
the Lords, swamp the peerage, ‘and make the Govern- 
ment our masters in every way. The ‘‘ Forwards ”’ 
do not expect the creation of five hundred peers, 
or near that, and they hold that the depressing effect 
on the rank and file of the party of giving way before 
a peer was created is more serious than the risk 
of the creation of the whole five hundred. It is a sheer 
calculation of chances. There is really no excuse 
for bitterness on either side. But the foreign 
danger puts all these differences in the shade. Even 
playing at fighting amongst ourselves becomes out of 
place. Our first duty now is to stand up to the Govern- 
ment to make them stand up to the world. To do that 
effectually we must stand in line behind Mr. Balfour. 


THE MOORISH ESSENTIAL. 


\ R. ASQUITH on Thursday bore out Mr. Lloyd 
4 George’s speech, the speech that has so much 
pleased those who could not expect any good imperial 
thing from Mr. George. Not only his record for wild 
Proboerism, but his action and utterances since have 
distinguished him as an anti-Chauvinist of an extreme 
type. His ill-timed visit to Germany a few years ago 
no doubt helped to nourish delusions among German 
statesmen which it was well to dispel. With all their 
cleverness these gentlemen are always going wrong 
in their diagnosis of our politicians. They might 
have learned better at Algeciras, and Europe might well 
have been saved the iterated shocks due to these mala- 
droit attempts to test the stability of the Entente. 
There can be little doubt that the dispatch of 
the ‘*‘ Panther’? to Agadir is in some measure 
an electioneering move. That is not a consideration 
which can affect us. We have certain interests of our 
own to look after and certain obligations to France 
which we must discharge; beyond those, as we have 
pointed out before, it is not a wise or defensible policy 
to try merely to ‘bottle up’’ Germany. Some 
arrangement will have to be made to divert Germany’s 
ambitions in the directions least unfavourable to our- 
selves. Morocco certainly is not a sphere which can 
properly be so described. We were always strongly 
averse from the line our Government took in the 
original arrangement with France. Our interests in 
that country, both economic and political, were in most 
respects greater than the French. Our trade with 
Morocco still remains 4o per cent. of the whole: it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the strategical importance 
of the Moorish coast-line. The tactics of France in 
her dealings with Morocco since she began to attempt 
to act on the Agreement have really nothing to do with 
this. It is a vital interest on which we can concede 
nothing. We have never concealed our conviction that 
the French advance on Fez was not a really legitimate 
development of the rights allowed to her at Algeciras. 
The occupation of Alcazar by Spain was also a breach, 
and the interference of Germany has thus much justifica- 
tion. But a new situation has arisen, and we have our 
own concerns to look after. We are not purely or in the 
first place bound to keep the field clear for France as we 
were at Aigeciras. Neither ought we to stand in the way 
of France making any reasonable bargain with Germany 
she can. We shall not make France fight for interests 
of her own which she does not consider vital. This 
salient fact must be borne in mind. The Power which 
will have to sustain the shock of any German attack 
will be France and not ourselves. On the outbreak 
of a war a German army would march for Paris. No 
time would be lost or men sacrificed in the dubious enter- 
prise of an invasion of England. We might do much 
injury to German trade, but of what avail would that 
be if French armies were shattered meanwhile and our 
ally reduced to helplessness, while Russia was trying 
to get on the move, and we were blockading the Elbe? 
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‘* Things are what they are ’’, and France is quite 
sensible enough to know it. No doubt, if Germany 
were really resolved on war nothing could prevent her 
pressing demands on France so humiliating that it would 
be better to perish than accept them. But it is un- 
likely that Herr von Kiderlen Waechter is intending to 
act so unreasonably as to alienate the good opinion of 
the civilised world, including that of his own allies. The 
extraordinary way in which the German press changes 
its tone from day to day seems to indicate that no very 
clear purpose as to any particular demand is in his mind. 
Something considerable Germany is almost certain to 
obtain, and as France is the beneficiary in Morocco 
France will have to pay the piper. In fact, the French 
Government does not appear to contest this position. 
Our duty is quite clear. We must support France in 
resisting demands she may consider unreasonable. We 
must also let Germany know our determination not to 
tolerate the establishment of a strong German naval 
station within a short voyage of Gibraltar. There are 
other parts of the world where Germany may find com- 
pensation. But she must go out of Agadir, and this 
is vital, though we may and should convey the intima- 
tion to her as gently as possible. The susceptibilities 
of Germans are very keen, though their methods of 
proceeding do not generally tend to soothe those of 
others. However, we cannot accept an arrangement 
which would leave French Africa intact and the Germans 
at Agadir. To quarrel is the last thing we wish, but 
on this point we must stand firm. If possible it may 
be best to settle the affair ourselves. But a general 
settlement is above all desirable. If this be possible, 
other Powers would be involved, and another Confer- 
ence is the best way out. Failing that, a reason- 
able arrangement between Germany and France in 
which we could acquiesce must be accepted, and as 
things are would be welcome. But, so far as it goes, 
we must be sure that when made it is final. 


INDIA’S BUDGET. 


 & spite of the pressure of revolutionary legislation 

the House of Commons enjoyed the annuai holiday 
provided by the Indian Budget. The discussion was as 
irrelevant as ever. Mr. Montagu’s speech, able though 
it was, was too long: an emotional defence of Radical 
policy rather than a businesslike statement. Finance is 
that part of Indian affairs which can least objectionably 
be discussed in Parliament. Equally it is that part which 
is most persistently ignored in a Budget debate. It re- 
quires study and technical knowledge. Not everyone 
approaches Indian finance with the knowledge and 
common sense of Lord Ronaldshay. In Tuesday’s dis- 
cussion he reminded the Government that this prosperity 
budget is largely due to the underestimate of the opium 
revenue. Opium is a subject on which the sentiment- 
alist spreads himself easily. To hear some apostles of 
purism talk one might imagine that the shrinking of the 
Indian opium trade with China were the outcome of 
their own or their friends’ exertions. Mr. Keir Hardie, 
who has striven so mischievously to improve the lot of 
India, congratulates the British Government on having 
at last reached the level of the morality of the Chinese 
Government. Morality has little to do with the matter. 
What has happened is due to the operation of causes 
associated with the general condition of China. In- 
creased contact with the outer world and the calculated 
activity of America have led Chinese statesmen to 
believe that China’s backwardness is partly to be ex- 
plained by the use or abuse of opium. Possibly they 
are right. The issue is a practical one. The amount 
of land—and that of the first quality—devoted to opium 
appears in certain districts to interfere seriously with 
the cultivation of general crops. In Sir A. Hosie’s 
recent report it is stated that in the P’ing-fan district 
poppy occupied two-fifths of all the irrigated land. Else- 
where the proportion seems to be even greater. China 
has hitherto produced eight or ten times the amount of 
opium she has imported. That is the test and measure 
of any evil to the Chinese which may be ascribed to 


India. Moreover Indian opium is sought solely on 
account of its less harmful qualities. It comes into 
sharp competition with the home-grown drug. In 
1904 the Szechuan province alone produced nearly 
28,000,000 Ib. of opium—four times the Indian export 
to all China. Not only has China been growing nearly 
the whole of the opium she consumes, but she has also 
been exporting largely to border countrics—notably to 
French Indo-China. At the very time that measures 
were being enforced against the Indian import, it was 
arranged in the interest of local traders to permit during 
a further period the export of Chinese opium from 
Yunnan into French territory. 

It is clear, however, that the Chinese leaders are now 
making serious, if perfunctory, efiorts to stop the abuse 
of opium. They have as yet been only partially success- 
ful. They have attempted to stop production rather 
than the use of the drug. Consumers meanwhile con- 
tinue to draw on the old stocks. Poppy is an annual, 
and its seed is readily available. It would be easy at 
any time to resume cultivation. If the Chinese au- 
thorities desire to prohibit the import of foreign opium 
from all countries alike, England cannot attempt coer- 
cion in the interests of India. All that can rightly be 
done is to moderate the abruptness of the prohibition 
so that other countries may accommodate themselves 
and their traffic to the change. The immediate task of 
India’s rulers is to supply the deficiency so created in 
her finances—a deficiency which fortunately is not so 
serious as at first was feared would be. 

Normal expenditure and income in India are in a 
state of fairly stable equilibrium. After making all 
reasonable provision for general and special charges, 
the estimates of the current year anticipate a modest 
balance of three-quarters of a million out of a revenue 
of about 78 millions. No fresh taxation has been im- 
posed but the new and special taxes levied in the past 
year remain in force, though it has been found necessary 
to revise the tobacco duty imposed on the Indian Gov- 
ernment by Lord Morley. Expected to fall on the 
European community it has been found to injure one of 
the few flourishing manufactures of the country. The 
Indian Government has so far firmly resisted the ruinous 
measure of a countervailing excise on home-grown 
tobacco which in a very frenzy of free trade the late 
Secretary of State would have ordained. But it must 
beware. Mr. Montagu assures us that the Imperial 
Government aim at bringing the fiscal system of India 
more and more into accord with what Ministers choose to 
regard as ‘‘ the only sound economic doctrine ’’. 

In the face of the fresh demands incessantly made on 
the Indian Treasury any reduction of expenditure would 
be an impossible expedient. A mischievous attempt has 
been made both in India and at home to coerce the 
Government into a reduction of the military charges. In 
a half-hearted manner it has been explained away, but 
it requires careful watching. If the Russian danger has 
lessened, a new one has grown in the arming of the tur- 
bulent frontier tribes. The internal condition of the 
country makes the time inopportune for any falling-off 
in military efficiency. 

What is to be done with the surplus revenue? Mr. 
Gokale pressed the Indian Government to set it aside 
to meet the coming deficiency : a view which found some 
support in the House of Commons. Sounder finance 
would apply it in reduction of the large unfunded debt 
and in the discharge of claims which would otherwise 
have to be met by a fresh loan. At best such expedients 
could only afford temporary relief. The same objection 
applies to such makeshift measures as borrowing or 
drawing on reserves—if there were any. The only 
resource of this nature which exists is the gold standard 
reserve. To tamper with it would be fatal. It is the 
essential and irreplaceable factor necessary to secure 
the stability of the currency and to maintain the trade of 
the country on a firm basis. To secure this purpose it 
requires still further strengthening. The problem is to 
find a source of fresh revenue. A large part of the salt 
tax was abandoned under a sentimental impulse, without 
any right understanding of the facts, which is always 
ripe for mischief in the administration of Indian affairs. 
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It is, however, one thing to maintain an old and familiar 
impost and quite another to reimpose it. Such a 
measure would certainly meet with violent opposition in 
the newly created Council, and be exploited by the party 
of sedition. 

One legitimate and effective resource presents itself 
—to increase the Customs duty on imported cotton 
goods, raising it if necessary to the 5 per cent. level paid 
by nearly every other commodity of ordinary consump- 
tion. It would bring in all the required revenue, its 
incidence would hardly be felt, and it would be popular 
with the Indian community. It would have the peculiar 
advantage of drawing some contribution from the people 
of the great Native States who at present contribute 
little to the defences of India. Though purely fiscal in its 
purpose it might incidentally assist the indigenous in- 
dustry now struggling against the ever-growing com- 
petition of Japan and China, who would themselves 
become contributories. The most discreditable incident 
in India’s financial history is the manipulation of this 
duty under political pressure from Lancashire by both 
the great Parliamentary parties. Hardly any measure 
has ever produced such strong feeling in India. 
Then there might be an import duty on refined sugar. 
This was proposed by Lord Minto but rejected by Lord 
Morley. The best plan—perhaps the only plan—may 
be to follow the precedent of the last two years and leave 
the Secretary of State—without his Council—to draw 
up the Budget, and the Viceroy to impose it on his little 
Parliament. 


THE CITY. 


HE chief cause of the depression on the Stock Ex- 
change during the first half of this week was heavy 
liquidation of investments on behalf of the Birkbeck 
Bank. Large lines of stock were placed on the market, 
particularly home rails. Sometimes the stock was un- 
willingly taken up in good-sized blocks; more often it 
was slowly disposed of in smaller parcels ; and the effect 
was that instead of prices responding to the declaration 
of satisfactory dividends, they slumped. Apparently 
dividend announcements were a signal for realisations. 
In these circumstances professional speculators for the 
rise soon unloaded their commitments, and many of them 
turned round on the *‘ bear ’’ tack, while jobbers marked 
down quotations wholesale. 

The fear of forced sales soon got on dealers’ nerves, 
and they began to see visions of a European war arising 
out of the Moorish crisis. Though the Paris and 
Berlin bourses were calm, the London Stock Exchange 
became a prey to the scare head-lines in the ha’penny 
Press, and the offering of a few more parcels of Consols 
temporarily drove all support away from the market, 
until the low record of 771 was marked. The only 
redeeming feature of the market was the quiet absorp- 
tion of small lots of home rails by investment bargain- 
hunters who had not lost their heads, but this demand, 
for atime, had very little effect on quotations. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon, when the carry-over had been 
arranged, the atmosphere of the ‘‘ House ’’ suddenly 
cleared. Consols shot up rapidly and a general recovery 
in home rails set in. The real selling seemed to have 
been suspended and a more optimistic view was taken 
of the Moorish outlook. Dealers, however, have not 
yet fully recovered confidence, though the undertone of 
markets is much stronger, and in view of the nineteen- 
day account now in progress and the holiday season no 
appreciable increase of business is expected. 

Every department of the Stock Exchange was in- 
fluenced by the decline in Consols and home rails. 
Nobody cared to remain a ‘‘ bull ’’ of anything while in- 
vestment prices were tumbling, so the already small 
aggregate of ‘‘ bull’’ accounts were further reduced, 
leaving the markets in a healthier state than ever. 
Canadian Pacifics have receded from their recent high 
record of 254+, but remain firm in the neighbourhood of 
250. Grand Trunks derived very little benefit from a 
weekly traffic increase of £61,000, the unusual gain 
being partly accounted for by the strike at this time last 
year. Americans are rather irregular. The passage of 


the Reciprocity Bill in the U.S. Senate has not helped 
quotations, as it is believed that a general election will 
have to be fought in Canada before the measure will be 
accepted at Ottawa. A disturbing factor was the decision 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission in the Spokane 
rate case. The Commission admits that the reduction 
of rates will mean an aggregate loss of revenue to the 
railroads of about $3,500,000 a year. The railroad 
experts multiply the total by four or five in their esti- 
mates, and succeed in making the prospect look rather 
black. The companies will, however, appeal to the 
Commerce Court, and then, if necessary, to the Supreme 
Court, so there is no chance of the lower rates being 
imposed for many months. The Steel Trust report for 
the June quarter shows an improvement in net earnings 
as compared with March, the figures being $28,100,000 
against $23,500,000; but they are below expectations 
and the tonnage of unexecuted orders does not indicate 
any important expansion of business. Among foreign 
rails Mexicans remain under a cloud. Traffics are very 
unsatisfactory as a result of the unsettled state of the 
country, and altogether the position is very disappoint- 
ing to those who were attracted by the company’s pro- 
mising prospects a year, and less, ago. Argentine rails 
are firm in long-view hopes of a good wheat harvest, but 
there is not much business doing. 

In the mining, oil, and, to a lesser degree, in the 
rubber markets dealings have been further handicapped 
by the ridiculous practice of the jobbers of marking very 
wide prices ina declining market. A favourite oil share 
was quoted one day this week at J to 11's, which means 
that the purchaser is immediately faced with a book loss 
of #% when he buys the shares. Many worse instances 
of lower-priced shares with a margin of } between the 
buying and selling quotations could be given. The prac- 
tice simply drives away business. If jobbers are afraid 
of having their books overloaded with shares let them 
mark prices down to a dealable low basis at which the 
public will be invited to come in. In the case of Kaffir 
shares there may be some excuse for the jobbers, be- 
cause many brokers with orders to buy or sell never 
approach the market until they have tried to deal at the 
‘* shop ’’—that is, with one or other of the big finan- 
cial houses ; but there are no ‘‘ shops ”’ in oil shares yet, 
and there is no business reason why oil shares should 
not be quoted at close dealing prices, no matter how flat 
the market may be. 


INSURANCE. 
Tue Lire or NEw YorK. 


Lp the Peabody administration which came into 
existence in 1905 the Mutual Life of New York 
has made substantial progress in several most important 
directions. As a consequence of the reforms introduced 
in that year and subsequently the reports sent out by 
the London office lack the superficial attractiveness that 
was so apparent in those issued during the preceding 
period of unrestricted outlays and rapid expansion. No 
longer do we note the old sensational growth of the pre- 
mium income and funds, but from the point of view of 
the insured there is an immeasurable superiority in the 
present series. What facts come to light when the 
accounts of this leviathan life office are closely scru- 
tinised? The average rate of interest earned is found 
to have steadily risen, and is now £4 14s. 11d. per cent. 
against £4 6s. 8d. in 1905 ; the expenditure has been cut 
in twain and has become reasonable, being now in 
accordance with English practice ; and, thirdly, the sum 
available for the yearly bonuses has regularly increased. 
At the present time the policyholders have no such 
causes for complaint as existed when the McCurdy 
régime was in power. No money is being wasted by the 
Mutual, and the bonuses it pays are not less satisfactory 
than are those declared by most of the best British 
offices. Moreover a commonsense consideration of the 
position leads inevitably to the conclusion that the steady 
improvement secured in recent years will prove con- 
tinuous—for some time to come, at any rate. — 
So far the work of the reformed administration seems 
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to have proceeded very satisfactorily. At the outset 
some mistakes were probably made. New brooms pro- 
verbially sweep clean, but they sometimes sweep in the 
wrong place. The chief aim of the management was to 
reduce expenses, and so thoroughly was this duty under- 
taken that the company’s new business fell off to a very 
serious extent. Subsequently a more settled policy was 
evolved—namely, to secure the largest possible benefits 
to existing members and to extend those benefits to new 
insurants without unduly increasing the working 
charges. In carrying out this two-fold object many diffi- 
culties have had to be faced, but it is now possible to 
assert that the fullest success is within sight. For three 
years in succession the volume of new business has been 
largely augmented without any very appreciable addi- 
tion to the expenditure, and it is now confidently anti- 
cipated by the management that the existing agency 
force will prove equal to the task of writing insurances 
to the amount of £ 30,000,000 two or three years hence. 

This managerial forecast seems to be justified. In 
1908 the new sums assured increased by £.9,282,739; in 
the following year 43,809 policies for £/20,952,902 were 
completed, and in 1g10 there was a further improvement 
to 47,593 policies for £24,228,014; several million 
pounds has also been added to the total sum assured, 
which largely exceeded £/309,000,000 on 31 December 
last. In view of such facts an expenditure increase of 
something like £°110,000 since 1907 is manifestly small, 
especially as when taxes are deducted the remaining ex- 
penses are found to have increased by less than £100,000 
during the three years. 

As the new premiums must have more than doubled in 
amount during the same period, undeniable proof exists 
that the business is being economically conducted. In 
his report to the British policy-holders Mr. J. H. Har- 
rison Hogge, the general manager, states that the saving 
from loading was £781,280 last year, and to this had 
to be added £694,481 resulting from favourable mor- 
tality, and 4/1,753,814 from excess interest. As a whole, 
therefore, the profits for the year amounted to 
£3,229,575, and of this £2,780,150 has been set aside 
for bonuses payable during the current period. The 
rapid expansion of the amount available for cash bonuses 
has been the most satisfactory feature in the work of 
the Peabody administration. In 1907 the sum paid to 
the policyholders was only £856,943, or barely one- 
third of the amount divided in 1910, and meanwhile the 
actuarial foundations of the edifice have been greatly 
strengthened, £752,572 having been devoted to that 
purpose in 1909 and £/1,392,626 last year. All policy 
and annuity reserves are, as a matter of fact, now cal- 
culated on a 34 or 3 per cent. basis, the former rate 
being applied to old contracts and the lower rate to those 
dated since 31 December 1906. In other words, the 
management of the Mutual now conforms to British 
ideals, and its possibilities as a bonus-payer seem to be 
almost unlimited. The avowed intention of the execu- 
tive is gradually to place the whole of the business on a 
3 per cent. footing, and when this task has been achieved 
the yearly gain from excess interest is likely to be 
immense, providing no serious fall in the value of money 
occurs. 


THE HALSBURY BANQUET. 
By F. E. Smitn, M.P. 


HE extraordinary character of the Banquet given 

to Lord Halsbury by more than four hundred 
members of the Unionist Party last Wednesday, is suffi- 
ciently shown by the names of those who sat at the high 
table of the company. The occasion, be it noted, was 
one of party difference ; on such occasions it is usual to 
find that the difference proceeds along those lines which 
already mark off the groups or shades of opinion into 
which the party, following the habit of political parties, 
has previously distributed itself ; if A goes in one direc- 
tion, it is ordinarily safe to prophesy that B, C, and D 
will go that way too, and that W, X, and Y will follow 
Z in the opposite direction. Our banquet, in this first 
respect, defied the precedents. The cross currents of 
Unionism, so vividly represented by the politicians who 


sat at its head, were merged, as it were, in a mighty 
torrent, and surged forward in a direct channel of unity 
and determination. Temperaments and traditions of 
the most varied kinds were harmonised as completely as 
could have been accomplished by identity of blood, edu- 
cation, and environment. Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Hugh Cecil, the staunchest Tariff Reformer and 
staunchest Free Trader of the Unionist Party ; the ad- 
vanced social ideals of Lord Milner, and Mr. Pretyman’s 
resolute championship of the private land-owner ; the 
high Whig tradition of Lord Selborne, and the equally 
high Tory tradition of the Duke of Northumberland ; the 
strong churchmanship of Lord Salisbury, the mili- 
tant Ulster Protestantism of Mr. Campbell and Sir 
Edward Carson; such antitheses could be indefinitely 
multiplied; they prove that the occasion which drove 
Unionists to assemble in Lord Halsbury’s honour is not 
a party split, lacking, as it does, all the essentials of 
such a split, but merely the sudden and unanimous 
resolve of individual members of a party, drawn from 
every group and shade of opinion within it, to go in 
advance of their fellows and accomplish there the work 
which they regard as essential to the ultimate triumph 
of the party. 

Another common explanation of party divergence is 
to be found in the desire of a group of nonentities to 
advertise themselves by revolting from their leaders. A 
glance at the names to which I have referred shatters 
any attempt to explain the banquet in such a way. Our 
guest himself has been Lord High Chancellor of England 
for a longer time, I think, than any one since Lord 
Eldon. The Chairman, Lord Selborne, has been a 
deputy leader of the House of Lords, a Cabinet Minister 
presiding over the vital department of naval defence, and 
High Commissioner of South Africa for a critical period 
at the end of a war. His chief supporter from the 
House of Commons, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, has held 
the second position in the House of Commons under a 
Unionist Cabinet, the Chancellorship of the Exchequer ; 
Lord Salisbury united to the traditions of the great name 
and title which he bears years of sterling service in the 
high places of Unionism ; Lord Milner gave to our meet- 
ing the lustre of a career in the Civil Service, of which 
the High Commissionership of South Africa during the 
war was only a culminating point. The solid and dig- 
nified reputation which Mr. George Cave has won both 
at the Bar and in the House of Commons vied with the 
brilliant talents of Lord Hugh Cecil to furnish from the 
unofficial ranks of Unionism a proof not less striking 
that the divergence cannot be so explained. 

I should be tempted to strengthen my illustrations of 
the unique character of the occasion by drawing a further 
antithesis between the youth, ardour, and presumed im- 
pulsiveness of many present with the age and experience 
of the guest, the veteran politician, and hero of many 
historic fights. But the vigour, the fire, and the 
inspiration of the speech which Lord Halsbury made to 
us, and still more of the action which he took on his own 
responsibility, give to such an illustration an appearance 
of absurdity. In what he said to us, we missed nothing 
of what we expected ; his speech was as terse, his mean- 
ing as clear, his will as resolute as ever. The whole 
ground of our movement was summed up in the stagger- 
ing common sense with which Lord Halsbury invariably 
invests the subjects he treats. 

I cite the following passage from his speech : 

‘© T will tell you what we were informed—that which 
Lord Lansdowne told us—and I believed it; and if I 
believed it, could I act otherwise than I did? Lord Lans- 
downe, after pointing out how trivial under the Bill a 
majority might be, said: ‘ There is literally nothing 
whatever which is safe. The most fundamental issues 
are at its mercy. It may insist upon passing a measure 
inflicting irreparable injury upon our most cherished 
institutions. The Crown is not safe. The Constitution 
is not safe. The Union is not safe. The Church 
is not safe. Our political liberties are not safe. Liter- 
ally no institution, however much revered and respected 
in this country, is beyond the reach of a majority of the 
kind I have described just now’, and then my noble 
friend added : ‘ Does any noble lord disagree with my 
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account of the way in which this clause would operate? 
I trust if this discussion continues they will be good 
enough to tell me at what point I have gone wrong in my 
estimate’. I think I can add as a witness that no such 
challenge was answered. 

‘* Now, if that is the fact, and I believe it solemnly to 
be the fact, may I ask what is the position in‘which any 
English citizen ought to stand with that fact before him, 
and staring him in the face, when he is asked to vote for 
this Bill? Do not let us be deceived by mere phrases. 
Do not let us be deceived by mere pretences. If you 
will not vote for that Bill can you justify standing aside 
and not voting against it? Is that the principle of 
English politics ? ”’ 

And, later on, Lord Halsbury proceeded to ask : 

‘Tf that be the condition of things, let me come back 
to why I put the question. Suppose a person is chal- 
lénged knowing what we know now, and denouncing it 
—suppose he was asked this question—Did you vote 
against it; and asked next—Why not? You knew it 
was wrong, you denounced it as wrong, you said it was 
an outrage on the Constitution, you had the power to 
vote against it, and you had not the manliness to do so.”’ 

In these words Lord Halsbury put the whole situa- 
tion. 

In this article I do not wish to develop his crush- 
ing reasoning. I have dealt with the general situation 
elsewhere, and I would rather take the opportunity of 
offering some observations on three of the letters which 
have recently been published in support of the opposite 
view. Itis quite true, as Lord Halsbury indicated, that 
a great deal of the criticism we hear to-day was heard a 
long time ago from our grandmothers. The three 
letters, however, with which I wish to deal contain criti- 
cisms of a different type. In the ‘‘ Times ’’ of Thursday, 
two Unionist leaders of great eminence, Mr. Walter 
Long and Mr. Bonar Law, advocate Lord Lansdowne’s 
policy with an authority and moderation which everyone 
must respect. In the same paper two days previously, 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the Editor of the ‘‘ Spectator ”’, 
advocates a movement far to the rear of the position 
taken up by Lord Lansdowne, the novelty of which by 
itself deserves a reference. 

Mr. Walter Long is one of the great assets of the Con- 
servative Party. His experience in and capacity for 
public administration are profound. A great call will 
infallibly be made upon his unique administrative gifts 
when the time comes to put into force the social reforms 
which the Unionist Party has at heart. Almost equally 
valuable to the party is the sound and broad judgment 
which he brings to bear upon the general affairs of State. 
The comments which he makes in his letter upon the 
Parliament Bill, and upon the advice which the Prime 
Minister has tendered to the Crown, are crushing and 
final. Where, however, it is inevitable that Unionists 
should act and think for themselves is in the opinion 
they form of the way in which the broad tactics which 
we adopt to resist this revolution will strike the national 
mind. If I recollect aright, at one period in the crisis 
of 1832 the Duke of Wellington, in order to relieve the 
Crown from the tyranny of the Government, which was 
demanding a revolutionary exercise of the prerogative, 
conceived the idea of forming a Government to carry 
into law a Reform Bill, falling only a little short of the 
Bill which the Duke and his associates were engaged in 
denouncing as a disaster to the country; Sir Robert 
Peel’s adhesion was essential to the combination ; ap- 
pealed to by the Duke, he declined on the ground that 
irreparable damage would be caused by the view which 
the nation would inevitably form of the men—their char- 
acters and conduct—who took part in such a volte-face. 
In the same way, we believe that it will be impossible to 
convince the country that the course Mr. Long recom- 
mends is not a course of surrender. We therefore 
think it essential to take a course which is not in fact 
surrender, and which cannot be made to appear as if it 
Was a surrender. 

I am not surprised that Mr. Long, with his great 
record in the service of the Crown, should find in a desire 
to relieve his Majesty from the further consequences of 
the Prime Minister's advice, a strong, perhaps a decisive 


factor, in determining his own course. The appeal 
which he makes is also made to us in a very different 
spirit by our opponents; they are clamouring to us in 
every organ of their press to induce us to give way, in 
order that we may facilitate the use of the Royal prero- 
gative as an instrument of party destruction against 
ourselves. Asa party, we must decline to answer the 
appeal to assist the adjustment of the rope around our 
own necks. To Mr. Long’s appeal, coming with a new 
and distinct force, we must reply that in spite of all we 
must, according to our lights, keep ourselves right with 
our fellow-countrymen, and do as Sir Robert Peel did. 

Mr. Bonar Law devotes his great power of analysis to 
our present perplexities,; with a result that, for reasons 
which I will shortly indicate, I find wholly unconvincing. 
‘* The point ’’, he says, ‘* which the House of Lords have 
to decide is a very narrow one—it is simply whether or 
not they should act in such a way as to give Mr. Redmond 
a working majority in the House of Lords as well as in 
the House of Commons. That is the sole issue.’’ But 
Mr. Bonar Law goes on to admit that the two years’ 
delay which the Parliament Bill opposes to the passing 
of the Home Rule Bill is ‘‘ no real protection ’’; that, 
indeed, during the period while that Bill, and other Bills 
dear to the heart of the present coalition, are ripening 
against the harvest, the coalition will be indissolubly 
bound together. ‘‘ Nothing can be obtained by any one 
of them unless the Government is kept in power for two 
years ; they must hang together for that time, or they 
must each drown separately.’’ Mr. Bonar Law can 
only point in qualification of this view (a) to the chance 
of foreign complications (b) to the powers of the House 
of Lords to suspend a Bill so essential as the Army | 
Annual Bill, and thereby to force the Government to a 
General Election. Surely the mere statement of such 
reservations will be sufficient in the minds of nine-tenths 
of the people of this country to demonstrate how value- 
less they are. I commend to those Unionists who 
cherish hopes that the coalition will melt away in two 
years Mr. Bonar Law’s own emphatic exposure of the 
fact that the coalition can do nothing else for those two 
years except hang together, inasmuch as the object of 
its existence lies at the end of that period. 

Mr. Strachey, as I have indicated, advises a policy 
quite different from that of Lord Lansdowne. — Lord 
Lansdowne proposes, in our view, to surrender to the 
enemy in the manner and at the moment most con- 
venient to that enemy. Mr. Strachey proposes that if 
those members of the party who refuse to surrender and 
go on fighting are found to make effective headway, Lord 
Lansdowne and his forces having surrendered, shall take 
service with the enemy, and support the Bill, which he 
would no doubt admit is accurately described by Lord 
Halsbury’s quotation from Lord Lansdowne’s speech. 
Such a proposition, I feel confident, will not be thourft 
worth arguing by any of my readers; it suggests not 
argument, but a question—What claim has the politician 
who tenders this advice to Lord Lansdowne to give any 
advice to the Unionist Party at all? His record is at 
least consistent. In the hour of our agony, in 1906, 
he gave to Unionist waverers the shameful advice to 
vote for the revolutionary Government, which is now 
the object of his chief detestation. Not only that, but 
when the Unionist Party, a small and dis-spirited 
band, assembled for the first great Parliamentary 
fight after the Election—the battle which raged 
round the old Conservative position of religious 
education in our public schcol system and the 
preservation of Church schools—this same _ politician 
opposed and obstructed our efforts, casting in 
particular upon Mr. Balfour, whose devotion to this 
cause has been an admirable example of consistency 
and endurance, every species of covert political obloquy. 
I repeat that the record of this politician is at least con-. 
sistent. For myself, I believe that the book of political 
infamy will keep one of its blackest pages for the peers 
who take this advice, and one scarcely less sombre for 
the persons who urge them to vote for a Bill under 
which, to use Lord Lansdowne’s words once more : 
‘* The Crown is not safe. The Constitution is not safe.. 
The Union is not safe. The Church is not safe ’’., 
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GHOUL CARE. 


aoe fiend, go home and tell the Pit 
For once you met your master,— 

A man who carried in his soul 

Three charms against disaster, 

The Devil and disaster. 


Away, away and tell the tale 

And start your whelps a-whining, 
Say ‘‘ In the greenwood of his soul 
A lizard’s eye was shining, 

A little eye kept shining ”’. 


Away, away and salve your sores 
And set your hags a-groaning, 

Say ‘‘ In the greenwood of his soul 
A drowsy bee was droning, 

A dreamy bee was droning ”’. 


Prodigious Bat! Go start the walls 
Of Hell with horror ringing, 

Say ‘‘In the greenwood of his soul 
There was a goldfinch singing, 

A pretty goldfinch singing ”’. 


And then come back, come if you please 

A fiercer ghoul and ghaster, 

With all the glooms and smuts of Hell 
Behind you, I’m your master ! 

You know I’m still your master. 


Hopcson. 


THE NEW HERESY. 
By JoHN F. Runciman. 


N O religious question is touched on in this article, 

which deals wholly with the beliefs that one is per- 
mitted or not permitted to hold concerning new and old 
music ; and these beliefs and the heresies referred to are 
of that mild sort of which the average person says they 
do neither good nor harm. It seems advisable to clear 
the air a little before addressing a few words of chiding 
and perchance of hope and consolation to some com- 
posers who have lately been heard of rather frequently — 
more frequently at least than when they were never 
heard of at all. Of old a heretic was a daring soul who 
rightly or wrongly repudiated an established belief or 
found fault with the terms in which it was formulated, 
or who possibly went further and accepted or even pro- 
pounded an entirely new belief. The punishment or 
mode of quieting these unruly persons was drastic, and 
particularly when the heresy was a musical one. The 
early composers were told to observe the rules laid down 
by ancient monks who never dreamed of composition as 
an art; Haydn and Mozart were scolded because they 
put aside the rules of the earlier musicians ; Romberg 
stamped on the parts of a Beethoven quartet because 
Beethoven, poor wretch, was so ill-bred as to disregard 
the rules followed by Haydn and Mozart. In every case 
the chastisement took the shape of contumely, neglect, 
ostracism—in fact, a secular or profane excommunica- 
tion ; and George Eliot’s Mr. Scales defined excommuni- 
cation thus: ‘* Well, it’s a law term—speaking in a 
figurative sort of way—-meaning that a Radical was no 
gentleman.”’ The boobies of successive generations con- 
sidered in turn Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven and Wagner, and came to the conclusion that 
they were ‘‘no gentlemen’’, and tried to make them 
paupers, and in Mozart’s case succeeded. All that is 
changed. Nowis the day of the make-haste : in a panic 
lest someone should get there before him this gentleman 
throws up his cap and hails as the most original musi- 
cian of modern times every new man as he comes in 
sight ; and those of us who keep our caps on our heads 
and our heads cool he scorns as “‘ out of it ’’—he puts 
us out of it, excommunicates us. A trade paper blandly 


remarked lately of a critic who cannot, I think, be 
accused of too kindly clinging to the past : ‘‘ He appre- 
ciates little really progressive music that has been written 
since 1g04. It was then that his mind began to harden. 
He has attacked Reger, he has misunderstood Debussy, 
and he has fulminated against Strauss.’’ As for myself, 
I was thrown to the dogs before 1904; and I suppose 
sentence of excommunication has been passed on me 
ten times since. For I have called Reger an ingenious 
mechanic or carpenter, a clever handler of dead, dry 
wood ; I have denied imagination, thought and emotion 
to Debussy ; I have said that Strauss first pretended to 
a profundity he did not possess and then took to writing 
for the gallery and the market. In former times I 
should have been safe; but the heretics of those times 
are the orthodox of to-day—we are the heretics, we who 
do not accept Reger, Debussy and Strauss. 

However, speaking for myself, I am like everyone save 
the jackdaw in ‘‘ The Jackdaw of Rheims ”’ : I don’t feel 
‘a penny the worse ’’: my health is most impenitently 
magnificent. I do not propose as yet to buy, however 
cheaply it may be going, a cast-off penitent’s robe worn 
in the ’nineties by some repentant sinner who until then 
had been an anti-Wagnerite. We should all be keenly 
on the alert for a fine thing and a great or even mode- 
rately good composer ; but are we so afraid of misjudg- 
ing him and his music, so frightened lest someone should 
‘*fulminate ’’ against us that we must needs call every 
new production sublime ard trust to our mistakes being 
forgotten with the mighty achievements which caused 
them? On the contrary, it seems to me that the make- 
hastes were always a nuisance and have now grown 
worse than ever: I loathe these successors of the 
geniuses who bowed reverently to the Dvorak of 
‘*S. Ludmila’’, the Liszt of ‘‘ S. Elizabeth’’, and the 
rest of ‘‘ the greatest composers of the age ’’ who have 
passed into comparative or complete obscurity. The 
notion is, and has been for a long time, that since the 
‘* revival of music’’ in England a fresh and mighty 
composer, English or foreign, must be proclaimed at 
least once in seven years ; and that the best, or least bad, 
of an indifferent brood must of necessity be great. That 
view is implicit in the sentences I have quoted above : 
the writer nags and frets because people ‘‘ appreciate 
little really progressive music. . . written since 1904’’. 
The answer is that seven years make a very brief 
period in the history of any art; that in the history of 
every art barren periods of much longer duration have 
occurred frequently; that in art there are no 
regular alternations of seven vears of plenty with 
seven of famine. Why, if there were, men 
would have no room to walk: the highways and bye- 
ways of the world, the. barren places from Sahara to 
Kensington, would be choked with great art-works ; 
and a man who was not a first-rate composer would 
be as rare as a Belgian who is not a baron or at least 
décoré. Happily this is not so. Since Purcell died in 
1695 we have had no composer of the first rank ; for many 
years Germany has produced no composer of the first 
rank. It is foolish of the make-hastes to hold up their 
hands in pious horror, crying ‘‘ What ! vou don’t believe 
in Strauss, or Elgar or someone else!’’ The reply is 
No, and a counter-question, “ Why, if they do not write 
great music?’’ We have had humbugs and tenth-rate 
men foisted on us in rapid succession: before one is 
decently forgotten another is brought forward. Their 
Lives are written before the general public knows their 
names. I do not retort upon men who live by the 
trade of puffing by calling them heretics, because they 
have no honest belief. And now for Mr. Hadley and 
Dr. Smyth. 

But first let me still further clear the air by point- 
ing out a still newer ground on which the charge of 
musical heresy is to be based in the near future. 
Hitherto we have been excommunicated and damned 
for not liking music which the publishers have spent 
lots of money in advertising ; and at any rate we knew 
the music was actually written and published and played. 
Mr. E. Markham Lee makes a bold step in advance 
when he asks us to believe that Puccini’s ‘‘Girl of the 
Golden West ’’—which ought of course to be called the 
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‘Golden Girl of the West,’’ following the precedent 
set up by Mr. George Edwardes—is finely instrument- 
ated, although he has not seen the full score. That, I 
say, is good; but Mr. Lee’s courage seems less than 
the courage of a mouse when we compare his proposal 
with one made by Mr. Rutland Boughton and Mr. 
Reginald R. Buckley in their book—‘‘ Music-drama of 
the Future ’ They cheerfully, confidently ask for our 
commendation of music that has yet to be composed. 
This pleases me much. The path of the musical critic 
is made easier than ever. I feel that henceforth my 
days will be spent on the smoothest and softest of velvet. 
Up to the present the critics have had to attend concerts 
to make sure that noveltics were actually in existence : 
now we may write our criticisms days, weeks or years 
before the works criticised are put on paper; 
and we will turn many an honest penny by discussing 
them in detail and eulogising them. Here is a Utopian 
prospect for critics—and composers! Picture it: you 
may win a glorious reputation as a musician, have scan- 
dals printed about your private life and your biography 
published, see your statue set on high in public places, 
and all for doing—nothing. It would be foolish to toil 
laboriously at scores when you need not know the differ- 
ence between a crotchet and a quadrilateral triangle— 
when, in fact, all you need do is to write a pamphlet 
claiming the position to which you feel your modesty 
entitles you. The reader may indignantly exclaim that 
I am hoaxing him. Hear, then, Mr. Boughton’s open- 
ing utterance: *‘ The following pages contain a half- 
taste of a work which achieves what Wagner failed 
thoroughly to achieve.’? The gasping reader will note 
that the words are ‘* failed thoroughly ’’ and not ‘‘ tho- 
roughly ’’ or ‘‘ completely ’’ failed; so that something 
is allowed to poor Wagner. Mr. Boughton perhaps felt 
that we would not give up Wagner all at once, so he 
softens the blow thus and says further : ‘‘ I do not intend 
to depreciate Wagner, to whose work Buckley and I 
are so greatly indebted ; but neither will I depreciate our 
work by affecting modesty in regard to our continuation 
of the German master’s drama.’’ Certainly not: I have 
often stated in this Review that I myself am a modesty 
man; but if there is a quality in human nature hateful 
to me it is faise or affected modesty. My own drama 
of the future is in the same state as Mr. Boughton’s, and 
encouraged by his example I hereby declare it the 
noblest, most sublime work ever conceived—not to 
asperse myself by comparing it with any of the opera 
rubbish written, actually written, by such bunglers as 
Wagner or Mozart and Weber. They took the trouble 
to set down their inept inspirations—donkeyvs for their 
pains ! 

The reader may wonder why, whatever value Mr. 
Boughton may place on his own achievement, I should 
speak of it as not achieved. The answer is that Mr. 
Boughton says so: he speaks of even the first part being 
as yet incomplete. Moreover, when it is finished a per- 
formance will be out of the question. This first part is 
““Uther and Igraine’’; and a sort of rough sketch of 
the libretto is here given. Now, the cur that bites the 
hand that feeds it is not a noble animal; but Duty— 
never invoked, as Dickens remarked, save for the pur- 
pose of doing something uncharitable and disagreeable 
to others—compels me, although Mr. Boughton has 
taught me to realise my own greatness, to turn on him 
and rend him. In short, I find my own drama so mag- 
nificent that I am bound to include Mr. Boughton with 
the other composers, my incompetent predecessors, for 
whom I entertain so lordly a contempt. I declare Mr. 
Buckley’s words to be mere drivelling prose cut, with 
the aid of a dull and untrained ear, into clumsy lengths ; 
and a recent correspondence in the ‘‘ Musical Standard ”’ 
makes it evident that Mr. Boughton has altered this 
stuff, and, if possible, made bad worse. The only dif- 
ference between this libretto and a very shocking copy 
of a Wagner music-drama is the employment of a chorus 
for. the preludes and interludes; and a more senseless 


* “*Music-drama of the Future: ‘ Uther and Igraine’, Choral 
— with Essays by the Collaborators.’’ London: Reeves. 
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scheme I never heard of. Opera is opera and oratorio 
is oratorio, and to introduce the chorus out of the 
oratorio into the opera orchestra would secure a result 
calculated to set the world screaming with laughter. As 
for the essays by the ‘* collaborators ’’—strange name 
for two gentlemen who cannot, on their own confession, 
‘* collaborate ’’, but on the contrary find themselves in 
hopeless disagreement—they cannot be discussed with 
the high seriousness I have hitherto maintained in this 
article. Nothing in them rises to the height of the first 
sentences. The suggestion of persuading a millicnaire 
to provide funds to start a village (agricultural) com- 
mune which at intervals would indulge in a “‘ national ”’ 
festival — ‘‘ National”’, if you please —is merely 
grotesque, and shows a sad falling-off from the opening. 
There is a frontispiece to the book, ‘‘ The Gate of the 
Future’. The gateway is inscribed with the names of 
sundry great artists, and when you have passed through 
it and mounted some steps you find a buffet on which 
stands a limp bundle of asparagus. The designer has 
neglected to indicate whether or not the asparagus is 
cooked. If I must go through the gate only to eat raw 
asparagus I would rather stay whereIam. By the way, 
Messrs. Boughton and Buckley are symbolists, and per- 
haps the asparagus is raw and adumbrates the truth 
that ‘‘ Uther and Igraine’’, like the asparagus, is not 
vet cooked. This is merely a suggestion: it may be 
the designer knows better what he meant than I do. 

And now again for Mr. Hadley and Dr. Smyth. But 
no space remains. Perhaps it is as well; these new 
theories bewilder the critical facuity, and at present I 
should not know quite what to say. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF DANCING. 
By Firson Younc. 


ie is always interesting to watch the progress of a 

social craze, and particularly interesting when the 
thing that begins as a craze develops into a genuine 
artistic taste and interest. The London season that is 
now at its close will be remembered, apart from: the 
Coronation, as seeing the emergence of spectacular 
dancing from the condition of a craze to that of a serious 
taste. We seem to have travelled a long way from the 
days when Miss Maud Allan began to draw large audi- 
ences to the Palace to see her dancing; nobody talks 
about Maud Allan now, and from having her own feet 
kissed in imagination by rapturous crowds she has 
come, I see, to blacking other people’s boots at the Féte 
at the Botanic Gardens. Nevertheless, it was Miss 
Maud Allan who awakened the London public to an 
interest in the more expressive forms of dancing. It is 
most unfortunate that we have only one word to 
describe so many entirely different things, from the 
loutish gambols of villagers on a green to the lyrical 
movements of Pavlova or Nijinsky ; for dancing is as 
wide a term as music, and ineludes almost as much 
variety within its meaning. The slender art of Miss 
Maud Allan at its best, for example, is a thing almost 
unique, in which she has not yet been rivalled. It is 
based on music far more than on dancing as we under- 
stand it; it is an elaboration of that natural impulse 
which sets people nodding their heads or swaying their 
arms in time to certain tunes. But what was not suffi- 
ciently realised about Miss Allan was that it was not the 
rhythm in music which she sought to express by her 
movements, but the melody and the emotional content. 
Her interpretation of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring Song ’’, 
now hackneyed almost to death, was a thing quite 
perfect of its kind, which in its way has not been 
improved upon by Miss Allan or anyone else. 

But, as I said, we have moved a long way since those 
days. We all remember the succession of performers, 
many of them making, happily, but a brief appearance, 
that followed to reap the harvest which Miss Allan had 
sown. The ordinary spectator, confronted with an art 
in which attention was frankly called to the form of the 
human body as well as to its movements, was for a long 
time in a bewilderment caused by the apparent separa- 
tion of these two things. There were dancers whose 
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movements were delightful, but whose bodies certainly 
were not; and there were others who were lovely and 
pleasant to look upon as long as they were in repose, but 
whose movements merely detracted from the pleasure of 
the spectacle. There was a moment, indeed, when it 
seemed likely that any young woman gifted with 
beauty of form and outline could, with sufficient 
social backing, present herself on the music-hall stage 
for the delectation of the eye alone ; but in an age when 
the formation of the human body is no longer a naughty 
mystery we soon wearied of that. It was not enough 
either that people should dance or be beautiful; we 
demanded both; and now our favourite dancers are also 
examples of physical beauty, and it seems not unlikely 
that many of our beauties will make haste to cultivate 
the art of dancing. M. Mordkin evidently thinks so, 
since he is to start an academy next season. 

But the dancing that is fashionable now and is going 
to be more fashionable still, and is, I believe, likely to 
have a permanent influence in our life, is not like any- 
thing else that has ever been understood as an art in 
England. Itcomes to us from the twin sources of almost 
all modern esthetic luxury—Russia via Paris. Dancing 
has hitherto meant for us only two things : an action of 
our own indulged in for our own pleasure, or the specta- 
cular dancing of the French ballet school, which is a 
thing governed by the strictest academic rules, and in 
which emotional individuality has practically no scope at 
all. It bears the same relation to the new, or rather the 
revived art of dancing as the method of the old penny- 
reading elocutionists bears to the golden speech of 
Bernhardt or Granier ; or as the music of the eighteenth 
century contrapuntists bears to that of Debussy, or 
Ravel, or Delius. One can study the transition stage in 
the art of such dancers as Lydia Kyasht and Cléo de 
Mérode. It is an art released from fetters, born again 
to freedom and delight. Horribly abused it will certainly 
be, but the English taste for it has developed so rapidly 
and on such fine lines that there is every reason to hope 
that it will not fall back into a condition of slavery. For 
it is a remarkable and healthy thing that the ordinary 
patron of a London music-hall should take such obvious 
delight in this high and beautiful art ; extremely remark- 
able, when one compares its artistic level with that of the 
other and less popular items on the programme. And 
the renaissance of the art for us in England can have no 
better cradle than the music-hall; for, good or bad, the 
music-hall represents the genuine taste for amusement 
of the people in this country ; and if a good thing, a fine 
thing, is found there (and it often is) it is simply because 
the people want it, and for no other reason. That is 
why the music-hall is in such a much healthier condition 
than the theatre ; its conventions, such as they are, are 
founded directly on life and not on the stage ; for so long 
as our actors and actresses will insist upon doing and 
saying things, not as they would be done and said in 
real life, but as they are done and said according to the 
sacrosanct traditions of the stage, so long will the 
average theatre be a place of punishment for anyone 
seriously interested either in life or the drama. 

We may measure how much less developed dancing 
has been with us in this country than other arts by 
comparing it, for example, with singing, with which it 
has a very close alliance. Neither of them was origi- 
nally an art at all, but both were perfectly natural and 
spontaneous expressions of crude and primitive emotion. 
That is to say, both were things done by people for their 
own pleasure, and not with the idea of pleasing anyone 
else. But the tendency of all civilisation is to have 
things done for one, and to have them done by experts. 
This results in a great gain to the excellence of the thing 
done, and sometimes in a great loss to the enjoyment 
of the people concerned. Singing, for example, was for- 
merly much more an exercise than a performance, just 
as dancing was in London society until yesterday, and 
still is throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
Great dancing-halls in such places as Margate and 
Blackpool are crowded, not because people like to look 
at dancing, but because they like doing it themselves. 
Whether they do it well or ill is a secondary matter. So 
people sing in chorus, not for the auditory pleasure of 


the result (for the performers cannot hear it), but for the 
subtle exercise and enjoyment tha. there is in practising 
any art in community. But in the social world of 
London, at any rate, hostesses know perfectly well that 
the dancing of the ball-room i: doomed. Dances are 
still given because they are one of the principal forms 
of innocent entertainment open to débutantes, and one of 
the few great social exchanges where young people may 
meet one another, and the operations of the marriage 
market be conducted. But it is becoming more and 
more difficult to find the number of voung dancing men 
necessary to make this entertainment a success ; indeed, 
but for our Army and the Household Brigade, where 
should we be in this matter? Peace has her military 
duties no less than war; but the fact that ball-room 
dancing is kept going by what is more or less a pressed 
contingent from the Guards’ Brigade does not really 
mean that it is in a flourishing condition. As a serious 
social amusement in London its days are numbered. 
And undoubtedly the time is not far distant when one 
will be as much surprised to receive a card for the 
Countess of -’s dance in Berkeley Square as one 
would be to-day if the same hostess were to invite one 
to come and sing glees or choruses by Handel. If 
we want to hear glees and choruses (and I am afraid we 
don’t) we go and pay to have them sung for us by 
people net vet tired enough or stupid enough or blasé 
enough to have ceased to enjoy doing them; and, of 
course, we get them better done. The song recital at 
Bechstein Hall is an immense improvement on the 
parlour performances of Miss Jenny and Master Jes- 
samy; it may still give us a certain delight to thump 
out Chopin to ourselves on the piano, but on the whole 
we prefer to go and hear Rosenthal or Paderewski; and, 
instead of dancing ourselves, we pay ten-and-sixpence 
and go and see Pavlova. 

It is not my purpose to say whether the existence of 
this state of affairs is good or bad, but merely to note 
the fact that it does exist ; and what is undoubted is that 
it places before us a development of the art of dancing 
such as we have not seen before. We are far from 
having seen its highest development yet; and in the 
meanwhile the Russian ballet at the opera and the work 
of Pavlova and Mordkin at the Palace Theatre is giving 
London society some of the highest and most esthetic 
enjoyment that it has had for years. The puritan idea 
of dancing was that it is a material, fleshly, and sensual 
thing ; but dancing of this kind is about the most spiritual 
form of amusement that it is possible for a great public 
to appreciate. I do hope that we are getting away from 
the gross idea that a performer who wears very little 
clothing is necessarily giving an indecent exhibition. 
Let anyone who doubts this go and see Pavlova, and 
then go to the nearest theatre whcre a musical comedy 
is being performed, and mark the deportment of some 
leading lady clothed from head to foot, booted and 
hatted, and contrast the two performances, even from 
this rather low and disgusting point of view. The one 
is all spirit and poetry, the other all flesh, allurement, and 
vulgarity. Perhaps I should apologise for even sug- 
gesting such an idea in this article, but I think it is still 
only a year ago that the Manchester Watch Committee 
forbade Miss Maud Allan’s appearance in their theatres 
as being subversive of public morals. This fact should 
be remembered, and from time to time recalled to 
remembrance. 

For a rich and luxurious civilisation like that of 
London there is a further stage in the cultivation of 
amusements of this kind. Weare not content to go and 
see the dancers at the theatre and the opera, we must 
have them at our houses ; with the result that you may be 
asked one night to a party to see Mordkin and Pavlova, 
and the next to see Pavlova and Mordkin. But this lavish 
generosity on the part of hostesses implies a misunder- 
standing of the spirit of dancing, against which they 
should be warned. <A certain mystery and remoteness 
are essential to such dances. You must not be too 
close to them, or the mystery is gone; the illusion 
of lightness, of butterfly hovering, cannot be maintained 
when you hear the performer breathing hard, see the 
sweat upon his face, and, in a movement which is all 
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floating and flying, hear the sound of his feet on the 
floor. The illusion and sense of separation that the 
stage gives are almost indispensable. For the charm 
of the new dancing is that it is a poetic and spiritual 
thing ; and that which is to stimulate our fantasy must 
not obtrude on our attention the physical effort by which 
the spirit in us is awakened. 


M. LAVEDAN AS PREACHER. 
(FRom A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT.) 


greatest success at the Comédie Frangaise 

during this season seems to have been, and will 
probably continue to be ‘‘ Le Goat du Vice’’, by M. 
Henri Lavedan. It not only attracts large audiences but 
calls forth endless comments from those admirable 
moralists the stage critics, and ought to be regarded, if 
we are to take their word, not only as a dramatic master- 
piece but as a courageous indictment of a subtle form of 
modern corruption. 

M. Lavedan himself had not failed to take the press 
into his confidence before the play was produced, and 
we knew what his object had been in writing it. It was 
not—as he had said to a reporter on the very theatrical 
‘** Comeedia ’’—to denounce black real vice in a highly 
strung drama, but merely to point out a tendency, a pro- 
pensity, a taste for dangerous attitudinising, and the 
play was in consequence to be light and good humoured, 
with youthful, almost childish, people as characters. To 
M. Marches, of ‘‘ La Liberté ’’, he had said in a more 
serious tone: ‘‘ Interest in vice is a fault which has 
always existed, but which now becomes bolder every 
day, especially in the higher bourgeoisie. 1 do not mean 
that our contemporaries are more depraved than their 
ancestors, but if they do not go as far as vice themselves 
they give proofs of an amused curiosity, of an indulgence 
for the vicious, which borders on sympathy. It is 
against that foible that I have written my play ”’. 

This was good news. Whatever the virtuous foreign- 
ers—who flock to Paris and night after night fill Mont- 
martre and the Champs Elysées—may think to the con- 
trary, Paris is by no means representative of France, and 
what you see in the theatres does not prove that the 
Parisian population is corrupt any more than the over- 
flowing churches on Sunday prove that Paris is holier 
than Rome. But it is certain that an amused indulgence 
for loose talk and loose spectacles is a French fault, 
largely symptomatic of the French—or at any rate of the 
Parisian—atmosphere, that the fear of seeming ignorant 
or of appearing strait-laced belongs to Paris as much as 
the reverse belongs to Boston, and that this smiling 
philosophy in presence of evil can hardly be productive 
of much good. So we gladly welcomed the idea that so 
witty a writer and so subtle a psychologist as M. Lavedan 
was to treat this aspeet of the French character with just 
enough seriousness and just enough humour combined. 
We remembered a prophecy made years ago by M. Jules 
Lemaitre to the effect that M. Lavedan had in him certain 
moral germs which were sure to develop; we also 
remembered that M. Lavedan was the author of ‘‘ Le 
Duel’’, a drama in the vein of Corneille, the tremendous 
success of which has proved that even in Paris there is 
a demand for idealism, and we hoped great things from 
this new play with the bold title. 

Now the success of ‘‘Le Gofit du Vice’’ evidently 
means that the play has some considerable attraction in 
it; it does not imply that the writer has attained the 
object he had proposed to himself. Every writer of fic- 
tion knows, and every reader of fiction ought to be told, 
that the original idea which moves one to write is apt to 
grow dim and occasionally vanishes entirely as it gets 
clad in symbols. In fact I have no doubt that M. Lavedan 
began his play in the frame of mind he has described, 
but I think it rather astonishing that he should be even 
now under the delusion that he remained true to the last 
to his primitive intention. 

The reader would be certain to share my impression 
very soon if I were writing in French and at liberty to 
analyse the play and especially quote from it with un- 


limited sincerity; but it is out of the question, and I 
must preface my summary with the definite statement 
that a great deal of M. Lavedan’s moral play is perfectly 
scandalous. However, do not let us forget that he 
meant to reprove laxity in speech and point of view. 

André Lortay is a successful novelist and a perfect son. 
He writes clever abominations the very titles of which 
cannot be reproduced, but he loves his mother. They 
live together. The lady (whose original the present 
writer and many others have known) is a charming 
woman with so much maternal love as to cloud her 
moral sense. She ignores nothing of what her son does, 
nor—which is worse—of what he writes. She revises 
his proofs for him, and when the volumes come out she 
burns two candles in her parish church, one that God 
may forgive André and the other that the new book may 
be an unprecedented success. She knows that for the 
past two months a woman signing herself Mirette writes 
him wonderful love letters, and she is glad because these 
letters cannot but stimulate his talent, but she has also 
heard that the daughter of his publisher, a girl of seven- 
teen, called Lise Bernin—an admirable specimen of the 
modern girl who reads everything and says everything— 
has designs upon him, and this she dislikes very much. 
The fact is, she is jealous of this girl in whom she already 
sees a rival. 

After some incidents during which Lise refuses a friend 
of Lortay’s, the nice and good Tréguier, and gives 
proofs to Lortay—who hesitates between herself and his 
unknown correspondent—that it was she herself who 
wrote the remarkable letters signed ‘* Mirette ’’, the bar- 
gain is struck. They will marry, but they will marry in 
true modern fashion. The young woman lays down her 
terms: she does not want to come home from church 
and mairie tied to Lortay as one Siamese brother to the 
other ; she wants no husband but a lover, or, as she puts. 
it, an accomplice, and it is with this philosophy that she 
consents to enter matrimony. When the second act 
begins Lortay and Lise, who shall always be called 
Mirette, have been married seven months, and we are 
not quite sure that they are perfectly happy, but they-say 
they are. They give poor Tréguier perfectly Edenic— 
and also perfectly unquotable—descriptions of their 
happiness. Were it not for the smile which is never 
absent from M. Lavedan’s plays one would think oneself 
right in one of those plays in which Porto-Riche has 
managed to lower married love to the level of a totally 
different feeling. Certainly Lise Bernin’s ideal has been 
fulfilled and her union is wonderfuly unconventional. 
She and her ‘‘ accomplice ’’ enlarge so much on their bliss 
that we are not quite so convinced as M. Lavedan would 
have us when we see the young woman proffer her friend- 
ship to Tréguier somewhat anxiously and as if she really 
needed something, and Lortay no less anxiously ask the 
same Tréguier to—there are several lacks of delicacy in 
this piece—put his wife’s loyalty to the test. In the 
meantime another friend, M. d’Aprieu, suddenly arrives 
with a lady who bears his name, though we are promptly 
told that she has no right to it, and the presence of this 
pair brings about a dénouement. D’Aprieu is an un- 
principled man, which is natural, and his companion is a 
highly-virtuous woman, which—technically—is cheap. 
D’Aprieu takes advantage of the rather unsettled state 
of Mirette’s feelings to make inroads in her direction, 
and Lortay, beautifuly balanced as we know him, thinks 
it wise to try his own and Mirette’s soul by paying atten- 
tions to d’Aprieu’s companion. The result is that both 
Lortay and his wife become jealous and unhappy in good 
earnest, and after a last act in which neither the author 
nor the spectators really believe that there is any serious 
danger of their parting for ever, jealousy, which is sister 
to love, and the kind offices of honest Tréguier make them 
fall in each other’s arms, really married at last, while 
Tréguier says to his friend, ‘‘ The pure and fastidious 
mate you wanted, here she is, she never for one moment 
ceased to be yours ’’. 

Gentle reader, have I heard you hem? This is the 
play which M. Lavedan meant to work as a cure for 
Parisian looseness and of which large Parisian audiences 
have made an exceptional success since the beginning of 
June. I hope M. Lavedan has some kind relation who 
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burns candles for him in churches. He cannot have 
seriously imagined that his success was a triumph of 
morals, and that the thousands who flocked to the 
Comédie Francaise were carried there by the persuasive- 
ness of his doctrine. The attraction of his play is its 
rapidity, its ready wit, its good nature, the fun of its 
seriousness, and above all, most undoubtedly, its hardly 
veiled or completely unveiled allusions and innuendoes ; 
it isnot by any means its lesson or what M. Lavedan had 
intended to be its lesson. The chief characters in ‘* Le 
Gott du Vice ’’ are ex hypothesi good people with an 
unfortunate taste for unbridled conversation who are 
made unhappy for a day or two because they are jealous, 
and become happier than ever when their little fit is over. 
Where does their fault interfere with their happiness? 
We have no difficulty in imagining a puritan husband as 
a jealous man. The Parisian ménages with a taste for the 
doubtfully moral who see M. Lavedan’s play and recog- 
nise themselves under the far from unpleasant features 
of Mirette and Lortay have no reason for blushing— 
except on two or three occasions where their censor far 
exceeds their worst outrages—and if they are happy and 
in love they go out of the theatre with just the charming 
revelation that they are cleverer than they thought. 

I should like to know what they think the next morn- 
ing when they read the scientific comments of the critics 
on the real import of the play. I am afraid that. the 
verdict in their subconsciousness must be something like 
the following: the critics are fools, Lavedan is very 
clever, we are all—himself included—representatives of 
a more than easy-going civilisation, but we are not bad 
people after all, and—how goes the Platine and what's 
on at the ? 


A THEATRICAL LETTERBAG.—I. 
I. 


The Commercial Theatre, London W. 


My DEAR PLAYMAKER,—I am glad to say that your 
last play is still running well, but we must be prepared 
against the autumn season with another. The oppor- 
tunity of your life has come. I have just received from 
Froufrou Fréres a consignment of Paris models—the 
most exquisite things you ever saw. I want you to 
come round to my rooms ventre a terre, view the models, 
and write round them a really first-rate play. Of course 
there are heaps of things to talk about. First, who is 
to wear the dresses? There is one which hits off 
X. X. X. exactly; and this particular model must be 
the pivot of the play, whether X. X. X. consents to wear 
it or not. We must have in the play a morning scene 
—winter season—with callers coming in and out; for 
there are some really resplendent furs, and an ermine 
coat which will amaze you. Also we must have an 
evening scene to bring in some beautiful evening frocks 
sent me by Madame Chic. I will not attempt descrip- 
tion. As you know, I never was up in the technical 
terms. But come and see. I am sure you will agree 
with me that this play must be written at once. There 
will have to be rather a large number of characters 
—mainly women; for not one of these dresses must be 
wasted. I want you to hurry the play through as fast 
as you can. The models will be out of fashion in 
less than four months. That is one of the greatest 
difficulties we theatrical managers have to contend with 
in producing these modern plays. Only come and see 
the frocks, and the play will write itself. 

I am yours sincerely, 
BOXOFFICE. 


P.S.—X. X. X. has just seen the model I refer to in 
my letter. She is in ecstasies. She wants to wear it as a 
young unmarried woman with a-not wholly discredit- 
able past. I told her I was sure you would be able to 
fix this up for her. 


II. 


The Commercial Theatre, London W. 


My DEAR PLAYMAKER,—I am very sorry, but I am 
afraid I must ask you to make some alterations in your 


play which I herewith enclose to you. Really, I must 
confess, when first you sent it me I thought you were 
out of your mind. Your letter of explanation cleared 
things up a little; but i am still quite sure that you are 
wrong. I absolutely refuse to produce any play without 
at least three titled people in the bill. You argue that 
this agitation against the House of Lords points to a 
decline in popularity of the British aristocracy which 
should be reflected upon the modern stage. Well, 
I may be a little old-fashioned; but, as a business 
man, I am not going to throw over the aristocracy 
yet. I know there is a movement in progress among 
my brother directors towards the simple human story 
and so forth; but you could not do that sort of thing if 
you tried. For stage purposes I am convinced that the 
British aristocracy is still a distinct asset; and that a 
comedy of high life, such as you have written, without a 
single titled person in the bill, is as a business proposi- 
tion ludicrcus. As a good fellow, I must ask you to 
put in at least half-a-dozen of various degree. 

I am sorry to put you to this trouble. For the future 
I should advise you not to think for yourself in these 
matters. I know what the public wants, and you may 
always trust my directions implicitly. 

I am yours sincerely, 
BOXOFFICE. 


Ill. 


The Commercial Theatre, London W. 

My DEAR PLAyMAKER,—Really this is a bore. This 
is the second time that I have been compelled to 
return one of your plays. You know as well as I 
do what ‘‘ Toto”’ is in these matters. He must 
be taking the stage for at least five-sixths of the per 
formance. I have been at the trouble of measuring up 
his speeches in the enclosed play, and I find that all 
told he is not at the centre of things for one quarter of 
the time. What is even worse, he does not in this play 
kill more than three people. I have shown him the 
play, and it nearly ended all between us. I positively 
cannot do without him. There are hosts of women who 
will come regularly to the theatre if only one can guaran- 
tee them a surfeit of ‘‘ Toto’’. His sword-arm alone is 
worth a fortune to any theatrical manager. If I had 
happened to lose him owing to any unfortunte contre- 
temps in connexion with this play of yours, I could never 
have forgiven you. However, I know you will put 
the matter right. 1 have pacified my man, and 
he is now ready to play provided that his part in the 
enclosed piece is immensely fortified. Give him an 
extra duel; and allow him to bully the heroine a little 
more thoroughly. He greatly fancies himself as the 
brutal hero, and brutal heroes are very popular just now. 
Please find time to return me the play before the end of 
the month, or we shall be rather rushed in rehearsal. 

I am yours sincerely, 
BOxXOFFIce. 


IV. 
The Commercial Theatre, London W. 


My peaR PLAyMAKER,—You will doubtless remember 
the conversation we had a few months ago concerning 
a play to be acted entirely by children under fifteen 
years of age. The rage for child players wili shortly 
be at its wildest, and I feel that we have here a per- 
fectly safe thing. I mean to be first in the field. I 
remember you suggested at the time that a few adults 
should be brought into the play for purposes of comic 
relief. I have thought seriously about this, and have 
come to the conclusion that we had better go the whole 
way, and leave the grown-ups out of it altogether, even 
at the risk of our play being over-serious. You need 
have no misgiving as to the number of players. I am in 
negotiation with all the leading stars under fifteen years 
of age, and I have the majority of them booked for the 
autumn season; in fact, I have cornered the supply. 

Let me tell you in confidence that I expect some 
trouble in connexion with this play. A member of the 
L.C.C. has communicated to me his opinion that all 
children under fifteen years of age should be in bed by 
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seven o’clock in the evening. I have received letters 
to the same effect from a justice of the peace and from 
the headmaster of an elementary school. I do not think 
there is need for any very serious alarm. We shall 
be more than a match for the few old-fashioned parents 
who are raising this hullabaloo in the press. The more 
successful parents will keep quiet for their own sakes. 
I myself am acquainted with several families where the 
parents are asked everywhere simply for the sake of the 
children. There is no real cause for anxiety; but I 
thought it advisable to let you know that difficulties will 
be raised. Public opinion is all on our side, and we shall 
easily establish our position. 

Let me hear from you by return. I want to know 
that you fall in with my suggestion and that the play 
is going forward. 

I am yours sincerely, 
BOXOFFICE. 


V.. 


The Commercial Theatre, London W. 


My PLAyMAKER,—I have just received the MS. 
and scenario of ‘‘ Undress Uniform’’. How did you do 
it? This is the play of the season. Bed-rooms, of 
course, are not what they were; they have been greatly 
overdone. To think that a few years ago the bed-room 
scene in ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex ”’ had quite a succés de 
scandale! However, I think your scene is a thrill or 
two in advance of the average. Besides, I have some 
most exquisite lingerie from Mdlle. Bon Marché, who 
is prepared to pay handsomely for the advertisement. 
The scene as you have written it is exactly what I want. 
It is naughty ; and, of course, quite a number of people 
will be shocked at what they will be pleased to term 
its suggestiveness. But you have skilfully avoided any 
hint of serious immorality, and I am sure everyone 
behaves most modestly. 

As to the Divorce Court scene, this, too, in idea is 
a little threadbare. But, after all, treatment is every- 
thing, and you have never done anything so well. The 
lawyers will probably point out that cases of this kind 
would in the ordinary way be tried in camera; but such 
criticism is merely pedantic. 

The scene that will make the play is the pyjama 
supper in Act Two. How did you think of it? Asa 
conservative man I am extremely doubtful of the wisdom 
of these revolutionary courses. Yet somehow I feel 
there is money in it. How the critics can say you are 
not original beats me altogether. I am sure that the 
most advanced intellectual alive has never dreamt of a 
pyjama supper. If one of these fellows did get the 
idea, he would be sure to bungle it, and get knocked 
out by the censor. 

This is the play of your life. I cannot write all I 
think of it. I want to talk the thing over. Let me 
know by return of post when you can dine. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
BOXOFFICE. 


THE SILLY SHEEP. 


HEPHERDING may well lay claim to be the oldest 
calling followed by man and the one which has 

least changed with the flight of time. Within two short 
hours of London you can be upon the Downs above 
Lewes and exchanging grave talk with a shepherd who 
is as much a piece of immemorial antiquity as the earth- 
works and barrows over which his sheep wander. With 
crook and dog he lies out by day watching his flock 
and leading it down to the fold at nightfall, and however 
strange his country wisdom and ways of thought may 
seem to the town-dweller, you cannot but recognise 
therein the unchangeable web of human nature upon 
which our machinery of civilisation is mere embroidery. 
Indeed you need not go so far as the South Downs to 
see the shepherd’s craft at work ; the London parks are 
grazed by flocks of Cheviots and Blackfaces yearly 
brought from the North, and the pleasant turmoil of a 
sheep-shearing may annually be witnessed within sight 
of the Serpentine. The sheep themselves have perhaps 


altered more than their keepers; about a hundred and 
twenty years ago the slow evolution of distinct races 
appropriate to varied soils and climates began to be 
replaced by the conscious and more rapid shaping of the 
breeders’ art. Up to that time men had no doubt never 
failed to exercise some selection, had kept for rams the 
lambs with the choicest fleeces and the most rapid 
growth, or even brought in occasional foreign blood that 
took their fancy, but in the main the marsh flocks had be- 
come differentiated from the hill sheep by the mere action 
of the survival of the fittest. Even under the best con- 
ditions to-day the mortality in any flock is severe; men 
expect to lose ten per cent, of the lambs that are born, 
and when there was no artificial food, not even turnips 
and green crops, to carry the sheep through the periods 
both in summer and winter when grass is scarce, the 
annual loss must have been far heavier and would of 
course fall first on those animals least suited to their 
surroundings. But with Bakewell and Ellman came the 
idea of breeding to a type, an ideal sheep which the flock- 
owner always had in his mind’s eye, towards which he 
strove by careful mating and constant selection. Bake- 
well’s success came from his recognition of the prepo- 
tency of occasional individuals of outstanding merit 
and the value of inbreeding in fixing a_ type. 
From him other men learned, until at the present time 
we have in the British Islands alone some thirty or forty 
races, to the trained eye absolutely distinct in appear- 
ance, character and habit, and about half a dozen of 
these races—the Southdown, the Shropshire, the 
Lincolns, etc.—have become cosmopolitan in their range 
and have increased to incredible numbers in Australasia, 
the Argentine and South Africa. Great was the work 
of the old English stock breeders, and as it came at a 
time when the world was expanding and new continents 
were being won for agriculture chiefly by men of British 
blood, it received an extension that could never have 
been foreseen by the authors, men whose keenness of 
vision kept very close at home. But a few months back 
died John Treadwell, the last man who may fairly 
claim to have been the creator of a new and widespread 
breed, the Oxford Downs, and those who remember his 
antique garb and the impassive decision of his opinions 
are the better able to realise what manner of men went 
to the making of England in the Georgian and Victorian 
epochs, that are already as remote to our children as 
the Elizabethan age itself. But if sheep breeds have 
changed out of all recognition, the essential animal is 
still there ; the lambs still gather on any knoll and play 
king of the castle, the older ones follow their leader 
in any pass. We have seen a flock of hundreds let out 
of a pen and because the first one stumbled and recovered 
himself with a jump on the threshold, every succeeding 
one at this point leapt high into the air, even to the 
extent of turning a complete summersault. And as 
among the sheep these survivals of the habits of the wild 
animal may be found, so among the shepherds you may 
gather fragments of ancestral custom for the elucidation 
of which you must go back to prehistoric times. One of 
the most remarkable examples is set out in a book * 
before us, in which Mr. Skeat shows that the numerals 
used by old shepherds in many parts of the country, as 
remote from Wales and Welsh influence as Lincoln- 
shire, Sussex and Essex, are of Celtic origin. Yan (1), 
Tan (2), Tethera (3), Pethera (4), Pimp (5), Sethera (6), 
Lethera (7), Hovera (8), Covera (9), Dik (10), Yan-a- 
dik, Tan-a-dik, Tethera-dik, Pethera-dik, Bumpit (15), 
Yan-a-bumpit (16), Tan-a-bumpit (17), etc., Jiggit (20), 
they run, and corrupted as they are they are easily 
identified as having come from the same source as 
modern Welsh. Notice particularly the formation of 
sixteen to nineteen by adding units to the word for 
fifteen, bumpit (Welsh pymtheg), a peculiarity which is 
shared by no other language. Now this method of 
counting has not been derived from Wales, or else it 
would become more common as one neared the Welsh 
border ; it prevails where intercourse with Wales is out 
of the question, for example the Southdown shepherds, 


* “Shepherds of Britain.””. By A. L. J. Gorsset. London 


‘Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
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than whom no more stationary race of men exists, many 
of them having never travelled further than their market 
town. It is a case of survival, doubtless of shepherds 
and sheep alike, who were taken over with other goods 
and chattels when the invading Saxon tribes conquered 
this land. The Chronicle may tell of the complete exter- 
mination of the British race on such occasions as the 
storming of Anderida, but this must be read as applicable 
to the fighting men only. The Saxon had come to settle 
and would have no quarrel with the men he wanted to 
use, and the countryman never allows such incidents as 
wars and invasions to interfere with the sacred routine of 
the land. Was there not a ploughman turning a fallow 
between the waiting hosts before the battle of Naseby ? 
Though Mrs. Gosset has nothing else to tell quite as 
primitive as the shepherd’s numerals, many an old 
custom, that finds its only survival perhaps in a phrase 
or a relic of the curiosity shops, is recounted in her 
pages, which contain a medley of articles on all subjects 
connected with the shepherd’s life. 

The homes and habits of British sheep, food and pas- 
tures, sheep-dogs, marks and tallies, wool and woollen 
cloths, smocks, crooks, shears and bells, pipes, pastimes 
and folklore are some of the chapter headings, and the 
authors are almost as diverse as the subject-matter. 
We have contributions from the published work of 
Richard Jefferies, W. H. Hudson, J. E. Vincent, Alex- 
ander Innes Shand, and many other authors known and 
unknown ; extracts from the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’’, 
the ‘‘ Book of Days ’’, even the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’, while 
the author supplies no inconsiderable number of sections 
herself. Though the book cannot claim to be regarded 
as a work of great learning, nor too nice in the criticism 
that has admitted some of the extracts (we cannot quite 
forgive the omission of Gilbert White from a company 
that is so much concerned with the South Downs), it is 
as pleasant and discursive as are the shepherds whose 
wanderings it chronicles. 

It is good that the matter should be brought together 
even if the reader only dips into it idly here and there ; 
the shepherd's life has passed into the very fibre of our 
language and provided images which are the current 
coin of our poetry and our religion. We cannot but 
value anything that shall remind us that the good 
shepherd who leads his flock amid the green pastures is 
not a mere form of words. 


SOME GENTLEMEN OF FRANCE. 
THE ANGEVIN. 


_ is a good deal of similarity between Anjou 
and England, for it once formed part of the in- 
heritance of our Plantagenet Kings, many of whom 
lie buried at Fontévrault Abbey, a few miles out of 
Saumur, and they held it until the fifteenth century. 
It is probably for this reason that Anjou reminds the 
Englishman much more of home than almost any other 
part of France. The main road from Paris to Nantes, 
which is thoroughly French in its straightness and 
regularity, is of modern growth, for it owed its origin 
to the great Napoleon’s anxiety to subject the Royalist 
west to his sway; but once we turn off into the bye- 
roads we can easily imagine ourselves in Devonshire 
or Dorsetshire, for the fields are well wooded and 
separated from one another by hedgerows. It is not 
out of the way, especially now that an express connects 
the Newhaven and Dieppe service at Rouen with 
Chartres and Orleans, which in their turn serve the two 
great arteries of the west, the Etat and the Orleans 
lines. The people have also preserved many of those 
characteristics which they acquired when England and 
Anjou acknowledged a common sovereign. Their con- 
servatism and loyalty to old traditions have been helped 
by the presence of a numerous resident gentry 
thoroughly racy of the soil, convivial and hospitable. 
Though they may in many respects be provincial and 
look to Angers, the University city of the west, for 
much of their culture, they see a great deal of one 
another, are keen sportsmen, know what is good wine, 
aod thoroughly enjoy a good dinner. 


The Comte de Millefleurs belongs to an old Angevin 
family which has been settled near Angers for close on 
six hundred years. They stood by England as long as 
she could hold her own, and suffered somewhat for their 
loyalty when the French took possession after the 
death of King Réné the troubadour; but they very 
soon made their peace with the Kings of France, and 
have been loyal to them ever since. Millefleurs is a 
fine specimen of feudal architecture, with its crenellated 
and machicolated walls and turrets, its drawbridge, 
its portcullis, and its moat. ‘Though it was modified 
to suit the requirements of the time in the days of 
Louis XI. and especially of Richelieu, who had their 
own prejudices against strongholds, much of the 
chateau is as it was under Charles VII. The entrance- 
hall can boast of a splendid massive stone chimney- 
piece, under which an ox used in former days to be 
roasted whole. The dining-room will accommodate 
fifty guests at a time, and hospitality is dispensed on 
that lavish but homely scale for which Anjou has always 
been celebrated. There is a welcome absence of show 
and swagger. The servants are unacquainted with 
Paris ways and work hard, and the cooking is of that 
good bourgeois type which is perhaps the best that is 
to be found in provincial France. It has improved of 
late years, for some of the old memoirs which have 
enlightened us on the manners and customs of the 
provincial noblesse from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries have spoken of the homeliness which then 
prevailed when courtiers sought the hospitality of its 
owners on their way down the Loire to Nantes. The 
local gentry have, however, always looked up to the 
Millefleurs and thoroughly appreciated the warmth of 
their reception. Those were the good old times when 
the Lord of the Manor dispensed justice and took right 
good care to keep down poaching with a firm hand. 
He was therefore able to give his neighbours the best 
of sport. The present Count does his level best to 
keep up these traditions, though he does not possess 
the power of enforcing his authority which was enjoyed 
by his forefathers. He keeps a pack of staghounds 
and is well served by gamekeepers who do their level 
best in a country where loca! feeling is still sound and 
objects almost as much as the landlord to the poachers 
from Angers. The Count is a thorough sportsman 
and lives for little else during the shooting season. 
He has even been heard to speak with envy of those 
Frenchmen who live under the autocratic government 
of the German Emperor in Alsace and Lorraine, and 
has been heard to argue that the strong enforcement 
of the Game Laws is preferable to the lax government 
of a Republic which wishes to secure the votes of the 
poachers at all costs. 

Once the shooting season begins, on that Sunday 
whose date depends on the condition of the harvest, the 
hours are altered. Naturally there is no change in the 
first breakfast in our bedrooms, but the second meal is 
a substantial one at ten o'clock which is to keep us 
going until we return for our goiter at half-past four 
or five. We may not make as substantial bags as we 
do in well-stocked English preserves; but the sport is 
genuine. The Comtesse de Millefleurs and some of her 
lady friends join us in the’coverts and prove quite as 
expert shots as their husbands. If, however, we lead 
hard lives and spend most of our time in the open air, 
we make up for it at meals. The Argevins are sub- 
stantial eaters and hard drinkers. The wine of the 
country is stronger than further south, and, as they 
argue, ‘‘ bien traitre’’. They are also fond of 
‘* apéritifs ’’ at odd hours, and like their liqueurs with 
their coffee. The Count recently found fault with one 
of his friends for only having two small glasses of 
brandy after each meal—‘‘ Everyone here drinks four ”’ 
—and then talked of one of his neighbours who said 
that a bottle of wine felt inside him very much like 
a mouse in a Cathedral. They have, however, been 
perhaps unjustly maligned in the saying ‘‘ Angevin, 
sac a vin ’’, but they certainly do drink more than most 
Frenchmen, who, particularly in the south, are remark- 
ably abstemious. Latterly, however, the Count has 
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had to contend with advancing years and he has not 
been to the café or drunk ‘‘ Guignolets’’ or other 
‘* apéritifs ’’ for six whole months. This has rather 
depressed him, and he really questions whether life is 
worth living. He even threatens to break out into his 
old habits if he can only get away from his wife’s eagle 
eye for twenty-four hours. 

He is thoroughly beloved by all his servants, who are 
the descendants of those who have served his family 
for generations. He treats them as friends and rela- 
tions rather than as servants, always addressing them 
in the second person singular. He also takes the 
keenest interest in all that concerns them, helping them 
when occasion offers to get husbands and wives for 
their daughters and sons and giving their children who 
wish to get on a helping hand at every turn. They 
on their side return his kindness with interest, and 
would willingly go through fire and water for him on 
the slightest provocation. In fact, in this and in many 
other parts of Anjou, life is on a thoroughly patriarchal 
basis, and there is many a household where three gene- 
rations of the family live under the same roof. 

Of course, all this conviviality has its seamy side. 
There is a good deal of extravagance and there are 
many families that live above their income, but some- 
how or another they continue to hold on, and families 
are quoted who have been on the verge of ruin for 
twenty or thirty years. It is a painful thing when so 
much has been spent that the daughters cannot be 
given ‘‘ dots ’’ and are therefore unable to marry. The 
Millefleurs are all right, for they do not exceed their 
income, though they do live up to it. In any case they 
are a cheery lot, and no stranger who mixes with the 
gentry of Anjou would ever suspect that anything was 
wrong. They thoroughly enjoy life and are a strong, 
healthy race, ready to accord a kindly welcome to any 
stranger who has been properly introduced to them, 
treating him as one of their own family and doing their 
level best to secure him a cordial welcome from all their 
neighbours. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CRISIS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Edinburgh, 27 July 1911. 

Sir,—Is not there a danger that the present crisis is 
being treated with some over-subtlety? We are asked 
to consider what may be the national and party results 
of continued resistance by the Peers. It is said that if 
they do resist, four hundred peers may be created, and 
Home Rule be more quickly passed through Parliament. 
It might be equally well contended that even such a 
packed House would reject Home Rule, and the rejection 
would have all the more authority as coming from a 
House selected by the present Government. Then we 
are adjured to be ‘‘ loyal to our leaders ’’ and told that 
to split the party would be a ‘‘tragedy’’’. This is the 
spirit that has brought us to our present pass. In 
questions of profound gravity such as those we have 
now to face no man can rid himself of the responsibility 
of deciding for himself what is his public duty. Party 
interests must on such occasions be ignored altogether. 
It is because Unionist policy on vital issues has been 
suspected of being dictated too much by party considera- 
tions during the last few years that Unionism has lost 
all authority in the country. Finally the Peers are 
asked to refrain from insisting on their amendments out 
of regard for the monarchy. I fully believe that the 
advice given by the Government to the Crown may easily 
lead to its destruction. But the evil consists in the 
demonstration that the prerogative may be the instru- 
ment of Revolution rather than a safeguard against it. 
That evil has been accomplshed, and nothing that the 
Peers can do or refrain from doing will alter it. 

To my mind the issue is now a very simple one. 
When the Bill returns to the House of Lords the ques- 


tion put from the woolsack will be that the House insists 
on its amendments. Each peer will have the unques- 
tioned constitutional right and duty to vote one way or 
the other, or not to vote at all. If he is convinced that 
the issue is one of supreme gravity, and that on its 
merits he ought to vote for insisting on the amend- 
ments, then no threats by the Government as to the con- 
sequences of his action ought to deter him from doing 
so. Still less should he be moved by any fine-drawn 
arguments as to the effect of his action on the prosperity 
of the Unionist party. 
Your obedient servant 
Ropert CEcIL. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


White’s Club, 27 July 1911. 


Sir,—I have failed to find in any of the Conservative 
or Unionist papers any reference at all to what is, after 
all, the most serious aspect of the present political 
crisis. I refer to the attitude of the King. Up toa 
certain point we are all agreed that his Majesty’s 
name should be kept out of political controversy ; but 
in the present case it is impossible to discuss matters 
honestly if we are to keep up the solemn farce of pre- 
tending that the King has nothing to do with his own 
prerogative. We are told that the King has no option, 
and that he is obliged to follow the advice of his Minis- 
ters. This is simply not true. On the other hand, the com- 
plete silence, on this point, of all our newspapers and 
the avoidance of any reference to the subject by all our 
public men may very well have left his Majesty under 
a misapprehension as to the extent of his powers. In 
our somewhat snobbish dread of saying anything at all 
which might be construed into criticism of the King’s 
actions we have, it appears to me, left his Majesty 
without any of that moral support from his péople which 
might have strengthened him in a resolve to resist the 
arrogant demands of Mr. Asquith. The King has still 
the right to reconsider his position and to refrain from 
taking up once for all a position which deprives him of 
his last vestige of kingly power, and acquiesces in the 
monstrous proposition that any particular politician who 
happens to be Prime Minister at any given moment can 
make as many peers as he likes whenever he chooses. It 
is a proposition which is absurd on the face of it, and 
one can imagine what short work Queen Victoria would 
have made of any Minister of the Crown who had dared 
to submit it to her serious consideration. To allow it 
now to pass unchallenged is to acquiesce in the first 
step, and a very long step, in the direction of the 
abolition of the Monarchy and the establishment of a 
Republic. I call upon you, Sir, with your well-known 
fearless honesty to give publicity to this letter and to 
invite serious consideration of a matter so vitally 
important to the future of the country. The modern 
theory that ‘‘ the King can do no wrong ’’ in the sense 
that he can never make.a mistake is the outcome of 
snobbishness and humbug, and, since its logical con- 
clusion is that the King is a mere puppet and not a King 
at all, it is a theory which cannot be considered flattering 
to his Majesty. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant 
ALFRED DOUGLAs. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
London S.W. 


Sir,—When the peers abandoned their undoubted 
right to reject a Money Bill many of us felt they were 
committing a breach of trust and were not acting fairly 
towards those of their countrymen who, having some- 
thing to lose, looked to the Upper House for protection 
from the rapacity of office-holders seeking treasure for 
the propagation of corruption. The step was taken, 
and regret is idle, but if we are so ill-advised as to offer 
the Government an opportunity to carry out their threat 
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and swamp the House of Lords with a pack of traitors 
ready to sell the liberties of free-born Englishmen, what 
chance is left of meting out punishment in the future to 
hypothetical criminals who may tempt a King to violate 
his Coronation Oath? There is still left in the con- 
stitutional armoury a weapon which has before now been 
the terror of evil counsellors, and which, though rusty, 
may yet be wielded with effect. Impeachment is a recog- 
nised procedure for bringing to justice Ministers who 
may attempt to subvert the liberties of Parliament and 
sell the public interests. 

A High Court of Parliament with a packed Bench is 
security for nothing except the unfettered exercise of 
prerogative power. Indeed, it seems that, once admit 
the Commons have a right to impeach, it follows there 
can be no right in the Crown to create Peers to serve 
a purpose since there could be no fair hearing if such a 
Minister's right existed. Once, and once only, have 
Peers been created with a view to influence the decision 
of the House of Lords, and the impeachment of Oxford 
was a direct blow which killed the foetus before it 
developed into a prerogative right to create Peers whole- 
sale for an executory consideration. A verdict from a 
packed House of Lords in favour of the existence of 
such a right would destroy impeachment, which is the 
one instrument left to safeguard us from tyranny. I 
am wrong, Sir; there is still the sword. 

Yours faithfully 
ONE OF THE RANK AND FILE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
26 July 


Sir,—The late John Bright was wont to say that in 
the consideration of weighty matters he frequently found 
his heart running one way and his head the other. 

In this dangerous political crisis, I would urge my 
canny compatriots who may be Unionists, and who may 
feel full of fight at the present moment, to pause and 
consider the folly of *‘ No surrender ’’ now. It is most 
surely playing into the Prime Minister’s hands on all 
sides. 

Can they not see that, should they drive Mr. Asquith 
to the creation of the Peers, they would be throttling 
themselves? Do they not perceive that if he be left to 
his own devices he will be compelled to bring in a Home 
Rule Bill, the terms of which will be settled by the 
Dictator Redmond. In short, will not Mr. Asquith find 
himself between the devil and the deep sea? I very 
much doubt whether the Prime Minister would dare to 
ask the King to create Peers for the purpose of dismem- 
bering the Kingdom! Surely it would be more advan- 
tageous for the peers to deliver battle over this Bill than 
the present Parliament Bill—the passing of which is 
assured with or without the creation of these ‘‘ puppet ”’ 
peers ! 

‘* Shall passion lead, or prudence point the way ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Murray Scorr. 


THE SENSITIVENESS OF COLONEL 
LOCKWOOD M.P. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Buckhurst Hill, 26 July tort. 


Sir,—As one who in his time has fought Unionist 
battles on Essex platforms in company with ‘‘ the 
gallant Colonel ’’, may I be allowed to express, through 
your columns, the sheer amazement with which I and 
others read Colonel Mark Lockwood’s letter on Mon- 
day’s outburst against Mr. Asquith in the House of 
Commons? Colonel Lockwood is hurt and indignant 
that the First Minister of the Crown should not have 
been allowed to speak. He would rather resign his 
seat than associate himself with any such scene. May 
we Essex men hope that the member for the Epping 
Division will do nothing so heroic? It would be a 


sacrifice to the cause of good taste, as understood in the 
neighbourhood of Lambourne, which surely the affair 
does not warrant. 

To what is it that Colonel Lockwood objects? To 
an explosion of the pent-up feelings of men who realise, 
a little late perhaps, the full magnitude of the treachery 
to the Constitution of which Mr. Asquith and his col- 
leagues are guilty. Why should they sit patiently 
listening to an oft-repeated indictment of the Upper 
Chamber and to the specious arguments by which the 
Government choose to disallow any serious amendment 
to a measure designed to punish the peers for supporting 
the causes which Colonel Lockwood has hitherto held 
dear? I have heard Colonel Lockwood defend the 
Lords in his characteristically hearty way, and if halé 
he has said of them be true, as I happen to believe it is, 
then I ask him how any man of feeling could be expected 
unmoved to hear them held up to contumely and con- 
demned for high crimes they have not committed? 
Colonel Lockwood's super-sensitiveness is a revelation : 
it will please only his Radical opponents in the Epping 
Division. 

The manners of Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. F. E. 
Smith are not the manners of Colonel Lockwood. It 
is all too childish. Charges of hooliganism are easy 
to fling. Doubtless the thought of what some long- 
memoried heckler might do when next Colonel Lock- 
wood appeals for Epping’s suffrages was too much for 
him. When it is said that the Unionists howled Mr. 
Asquith down because they could not argue, it is for- 
gotten that argument, crushing, constitutional argu- 
ment, has met every line and every clause of the Parlia- 
liament Bill and the effect has been as chaff before the 
wind. What is the good of argument when you know 
that it will be brushed aside as of no account because 
you do not happen to be backed by the big battalions? 
In any case the knowledge is irritating : when you know 
further that the determining factor in the big battalions 
is the party of disloyalty and dismemberment, then it 
requires either the fine philosophical temperament of a 
Balfour or the gentle disposition of a Lockwood to pre- 
serve the courtesies—and the farce—of debate. Surely, 
sir, when Colonel Lockwood reviews the situation with 
that calmness which he invokes for the less tolerant 
members of his party he will see that even a veiled 
threat of resignation in circumstances which cannot 
possibly involve the necessity is unduly severe. Epping 
Unionists ought not to be called upon to choose between 
their Colonel and the Constitution. 

Yours very truly 
Ax Eppixc Unronist WorkKER. 


THE TITLE ‘“*COUNT ” IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


24 July 
Sir,—There are many publications in which I should 
not be surprised to read that we have no Counts in Eng- 
land, but the SarurpAy Review is not one of them. 
However, as vou have admitted this statement into your 
columns I venture to ask you how, if an Earl is not a 
Count, his wife can be a Countess; also why he is 
officially styled in Latin ‘‘comes’’, and in French 
‘*comte ’’, if he happens to be a Knight of the Garter ? 
It will hardly be asserted that because a Count is 
called a ‘‘Graf’’ in Germany there are no Counts in 
that country, or that there are no men in France because 
they are known there as ‘‘ hommes’’. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
ONE. 


[It was surely obvious that we were speaking of 
‘Count’? solely as a name or brand by which Mr. 
Asquith’s peers and their descendants could be distin- 
guished from the others. The title ‘‘ Count’’ is not 
used in this country. According to our use of the word 


the statement was correct.—Eb. S.R.] 
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‘““THE GREEN ELEPHANT.”’’ 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 


The Cottage, Marston Trussell, 
Market Harborough. 


12 July 


Sir,—If I may say so, I am the very man for whom 
“Pp. J.”’ is looking. Passing through Town the other 
day—tresh from a long term in ‘‘ the loathed shires ”’ 
—I saw Mr. Maurice Baring’s name on a play-bill, the 
agreeable words ‘*‘ The Green Elephant ’’ above it, and, 
in all innocence, booked me a seat at the Comedy. 
Nobody warned me. I went in absolute good faith; 
and so presented to Mr. Baring’s alleged burlesque pre- 
cisely that ‘* blank and virgin mind ”’ of which ‘* P. J.” 
came away wistfully dreaming. 

And the result? Well, it is discomfiting—but my 
innocence saw me through. As the play went on I 
became convinced that I was watching a comedy of the 
very purest water—lucid, actual, self-contained—and, 
above everything, distinguished from even the best of 
its predecessors by the perfect way it held all its merits 
in solution. There was a shining commonsense, like 
Shaw’s, in it—but no dull detachable theories. Wilde’s 
wit was there—but never heightened out of relation with 
life. There was a bubbling irresponsibility about it that 
reminded one of Barrie at his best—but it never became 
merely elvish and illegitimate like the jokes that spoil 
** What Every Woman Knows and “ Little Mary ’’. 
Not for years (so, in my simplicity, I decided) have we 
had a comedy that develops more naturally—expanding 
as scenes do in real life—growing as voluntarily as a 
flower—the fresh opening situation containing the seeds 
of everything that follows—the ensuing tangle being just 
the result of the irresistibly human reactions of the cha- 
racters to that gorgeous gambit. So supreme was this 
effect of spontaneity, indeed, that the players themselves 
—Miss Kingston, Miss Darragh, and perhaps above all 
Mr. Augustin Duncan (who is this great artist, by the 
way? Is he known at all? He’ll be famous in five 
minutes) seemed set free from the ordinary restraints 
and to play impromptu, gagging gleefully as they went. 
Almost, at times, it seemed as though Mr. Baring must 
have written his play as Leno used to perfect his panto- 
mime parts—working it up on the stage itself in a series 
of bookless rehearsals, with shorthand writers jotting 
down the mots. Not quite, of course. There was the 
cunning unity and shapeliness of the ‘‘ Elephant ’’, for 
one thing. And there was also something that ca: 
only be called the quality of beauty in it. Not beauty 
of the kind that makes the actor draw a deep breath 
and throw his shoulders bac!: and thrill. But something 
picked and choice in th nguage—so that the slang 
of Mayfair and the States uckled the ear like true poetry. 
To hear Mr. Duncan, for instance, talking of ‘‘ stunts ”’ 
and ‘‘ bully maids ’’ and ‘‘ the process of extra-pola- 
tion’’ was as delightful as listening to some of Synge’s 
essential brogue spoken by the Abbey Theatre players. 
Mr. Yeats and his friends have killed the stage Irish- 
man. Here was Mr. Baring scotching the stage 
American. . . . So I fondly rhapsodised—and came 
away thanking the gods that had guided me to such 
a little masterpiece. 

And now, back home, I find it was all a vast spoof. 
For here is ‘‘ P. J.’? assuring me pityingly that the 
dialogue I thought so delicious is just ‘‘ a burlesque of 
society small talk as imagined by the stage-playwriter ”’ 
—that the whole thing was—not a beautifully light- 
hearted picture of life as it is, but a mordant and mis- 
chievous parody of art as it shouldn’t be. This is 
terrible. Plainly one of two things, each of. them 
horrible, must have happened—either (a) ‘‘ P. J.”’ has 
been blinded by Mr. Baring’s butterfly reputation; or 
(b) my sense of humour has fatally prolapsed. Perhaps 
only one man can say which it is. Will he doit? Will 
Mr. Baring tell us if he meant it for a really-truly play? 
Is ‘* The Green Elephant ”’ really a white one? Is it I 
who am green? 

Yours sincerely 
Drxon Scorr. 


REVIEWS. 
IN THE NAME OF ART. 


“A History of Painting.’ By Haldane Macfall. 
Vols. I., II., III., IV. and V. London: Jack. 
1911. 7s. 6d. net each. 


“A SKED to write a general impression of the Art 
of Painting, the which is to gather together a 
hundred thousand of such impressions and to set them 
down in the deliberate and clear testament of the pen’s 
black ink—surely no light task !—it came to me that 
it were as well for an artist to essay the business and 
thereby perhaps bring art nearer to the ordinary man.’’ 
We do not understand the subtle allusion to “ an 
artist ’’ in this brave sentence : we do not see what an 
artist has had to do with Mr. Haldane Macfall’s volumes. 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, it is true, signs the preface, which 
by the way must not be confused with the Foreword or 
the Introduction : Mr. Macfall unaided is responsible for 
these. In the event of our seeing the last of the eight 
volumes on which the ordinary man’s chance of nearing 
Art depends, we look forward to an Epilogue, an After- 
word and a Conclusion. Mr. Brangwyn in his preface 
naively supposes ‘‘ that Haldane Macfall has done what 
we do; he has been through the toil of apprenticeship 
to his craft; he has found all the bookish theories to be 
dead stuff ’’. Hence we infer that the rodomontade 
and Wardour Street patina of ‘‘ Haldane Macfall’s ”’ 
style strike ‘‘ Brangwyn”’ as mastered craft, possibly 
as art. However that may be the preface, which seems 
to have been written in the school of Mr. Macfall, is a 
fairly good example of the unreasoning prejudice and 
the lack of critical thought and comprehension that too 
many artists share. 

The fatuous affectation of Mr. Macfall’s style aggra- 
vates our difficulty in taking seriously his ‘‘ History of 
Painting ’’. That any writer believing in his mission 
and unique gift for ‘* bringing Art nearer to the ordinary 
man ”’ should acquiesce in a publication so scandalously 
illustrated is strange. We say scandalously with care, 
since in the matter of colour reproductions for a work 
of similar pretensions we remember no such flagrant un- 
scrupulousness. Let the devil care, the public will take 
anything, seems to have been the edifying attitude of 
this elevating ‘‘ History of Painting ”’. 

Edited by Mr. Pellissier, or parodied in ‘‘ Punch”’, 
‘*Count Hannibal’? makes a fair parallel to Mr. 
Macfall’s methods of writing ‘‘ readable’’ art his- 
tory. For the ordinary man no “ bookish’’ criti- 
cism, no simple statement of plain facts. If you 
would say that Gothic art passed southwards into 
Italy you must prettily embroider thus: ‘‘ The fairy 
Prince of Gothic art had stepped across the Alps of the 
North and kissed the Princess of Italian realism as she 
lay in her long sleep’. This mawkish fancy may be 
heightened in a page or two: ‘‘ This Gothic interest in 
the joy of life stole into Italy and like the Prince of Faery 
stealthily making its way through the briery woods of 
scholasticism came to the sleeping Princess and kissing 
Italy upon the mouth ’’, &c. You may not simply say 
that Hals and Rembrandt were painters of the middle 
class ; Rembrandt and Hals ‘“‘ bugled forth Democracy ”’ 


is far more readable. Some years ago an article set . 


down in the testament of our author’s purple ink 
rejoiced us with such plums of descriptive writing as 
Fleet Street rarely boasts :—‘‘ The sunflecked waters 
set his brush skipping carolwise ; the sombre twilight 
gives up its huge and sombre stateliness’’; ‘‘ The 
wizardry wherewith these things are wrought ’’; “‘ The 
thunder-laden heavens announce their lightning loaded 
tragedies ’’. This sort of thing, stuffing a magazine 
article, was not tolerable ; we question whether there be 
anyone so ordinary, or so bored, as to stomach eight 
volumes of it. A History of Painting that heads its 
chapters thus: ‘‘ Wherein Big George creates the 
Splendour of Venice ’’; ‘‘ Wherein shallow Respect- 
ability browbeats a Giant—not without wide approval ; 
and the little pedants are crowned with the bays ”’; 
‘‘Wehrein a Dumb Man leads Spain towards the 
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Splendour of Venice ’’; or ‘‘ Wherein the Mighty 
Mantle of Big George falls upon a Giant’’; and finds 
it relevant to record in the manner of romantic novels 
that ‘‘the flip of a petticoat ever caught the eye”’ 
of Filippo Lippi is practically beneath serious review. 

So much for the manner of this philanthropic work ; 
let us hope the ordinary man will find himself brought 
nearer to the deep significance of art. Mr. Macfall’s 
matter, as was to be expected, is much thinner. What 
is not padding and vieux jeu, or puerile attacks on critics 
whose learning he hesitates not to draw upon, is hardly 
more than an epitome of Bryan’s Dictionary, sauced up 
a la Wardour Street. We should not have expected 
from such a quarter any original point of view on the 
history and essential meaning of pictorial art. We 
should therefore not have noticed its absence were it 
not for the silly impertinences we have referred to, and 
the inflated coxcombry of Mr. Macfall’s pretensions. 
We will not discuss at length his criticism or his taste, 
the wonderful things that shall reveal so much to the 
poor ordinary man. Guido Reni in our author’s 
opinion ** painted and created the finest type of the 
Christ known throughout the whole range of art ’’. If 
the unlucky ordinary man must believe that Guido’s 
meretricious, suave and sentimental Christ is this, his 
chance of ever apprehending what is sincerely im- 
passioned and profoundly revealing in Art has gone. If 
he is to take it from Mr. Macfall that Velazquez (whom 
in his slipshod way the author writes sometimes as 
Velasquez) only ‘‘ painted the repulsive bodies and 
brought out the hideous character ’’ of the Dwarfs and 
Idiots of Philip’s Court, revealing no beauty of spirit 
imprisoned in warped matter, then his conception of 
this great master of revelation can be no more than crude 
and amateurish. If any proof were needed of Mr. 
Macefall’s imposture when so unctuously he professes to 
lead the blind, his blindness in this one particular 
damningly supplies it. The individual significance of 
the thought and craftsmanship of the artists he holds 
forth upon in the manner of a schoolmaster is in reality 
a closed book to him, 

When he endeavours to put something ‘“‘ very 

simply ’’ (who does not recall Max’ caricature of Mr. 
Henry James adjured by counsel to give a direct 
answer ?), some technical point that any art student 
understands, but which to Mr. Macfall is ‘‘ complex and 
subtle ’’, this sort of thing comes out. ‘‘ Values have 
nothing to do with light and shade. . . . Value is the 
relation of colours as changed by the depth of the aerial 
perspective of the atmosphere in which they are 
bathed.’’ Thrice blessed ordinary man, to have fallen 
into such hands! to have to wade through pages of 
pomposity to arrive at—nonsense. 
In the réle of expert our author is immense. To him 
it matters no fig whether this proof or that proof add 
a jot or tittle to the history of a painting—it is in the 
art of it, its utterance and its significance, that its 
whole essence is ; and to him who cannot sense the music 
that is in these things the dry scientific details of expert- 
ing will bring nothing but pedantry ’’. From this we 
were convinced that like a water diviner with no pre- 
vious knowledge of his ground Mr. Macfall had the 
lucky instinct of feeling the authenticity of a picture at 
first sight. But when we put him to an honest test, as 
for example the authorship of the ‘‘ Shepherd with the 
Pipe’’ at Hampton Court, we find that all this splash 
about “‘ sensing the music that is in these things ’’ is 
mere froth : our diviner simply ‘‘ hedges ’’. But judg- 
ing wholly from a photograph he is convinced that the 
‘Del Borro ’’ is superbly the equal of any portrait by 
Velazquez: What young assurance! But perhaps the 
crowning example of his power of ‘‘ sensing the music ’”’ 
in a genuine painting is his choice and illustration of 
the Louvre ‘‘ Duke of Richmond’’, which is of course 
but an inferior copy, as a typical Van Dyck. 

Some law is needed to prevent the scandalous, if not 
** mendacious misrepresentation’’ of great pictures by 
such colour plates as these. The ordinary man with 
normal taste in colour will find these illustrations 
nasty. Without perhaps first-hand knowledge of 
many of the libelled pictures and without reflec- 


tion he must form a wholly false impression. His. 
ordinary indifference to pictures, if not his private 
contempt for them, must be confirmed by these 
worthless and lying reports. The four-colour pro- 
cess conscientiously applied and carried through is. 
capable of fair results. By scrupulous revision and 
corrections a tolerable translation can be made that shall 
render the gist of most paintings. But when no atten- 
tion is paid to tone, and any colour however sickly and 
false is thought good enough to fob off on the ordinary 
man, the resultant illustrations are ripe for burning by 
the common hangman. 

The first three volumes of this ‘* History of Painting ” 
are on the Renaissance in Central Italy and Venice, the 
Later Italians and the Genius of Spain. The fourth is 
titled ‘‘ The Renaissance in the North and the Flemish 
Genius ’’, the fifth ‘‘ The Dutch Genius ”’. 


A MONOGRAPH ON METTERNICH. 


“Metternich.” By G. A. C. Sandeman, 
Methuen. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 
*“T would grasp Metternich, until 
I felt his red wet throat distil 
In blood through these two hands.”’ 


London : 


T is difficult to imagine these bloodthirsty sentiments 
directed against the mild-mannered gentleman of 
Mr. Sandeman’s monograph. But when Browning wrote 
he was expressing the Metternich legend as it prevailed 
at the time. The more mature view founded on docu- 
mentary evidence now available in Foreign Offices and 
elsewhere is that Metternich was weak and astute rather 
than strong and tyrannical. He would have modified 
the severities of Austrian rule in Italy had he been able 
to enforce his own views, but under the Emperor Francis 
he had acquired so strict a habit of conformity to the 
Imperial will that he never indulged in prolonged opposi- 
tion. The ponderous ‘*‘ Memoirs ’’, only a portion of 
which have been translated into English, are no real 
revelation of the man. They were contrived, like those 
of Talleyrand, to impress posterity and to induce a belief 
as to the Chancellor's unerring foresight and strength 
of character which all investigation tends to disprove. 
There are two widely different phases in Metternich’s 
career. The first is the diplomatic phase. In this he 
shone. ‘* Metternich mentait toujours mais ne trom- 
pait jamais’’ said Talleyrand. This was certainly not 
true of all his negotiations. Superb manners, a subtle 
and unscrupulous mind, great perseverance, and an 
imperturbable temper enabled him often to arrive at 
his ends. It is certain that his manipulation of 
Austrian policy during the year which followed 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow was the deter- 
mining cause of the final catastrophe. The often- 
misused word ‘‘ Machiavellian ’’ is here applied rightly. 
Napoleon was completely duped and lost, and the 
principles of ‘‘ The Prince ’’ were really employed by 
Metternich to solve the problem. Great coolness must 
also have been needed, for the fate of Austria was in the 
balance all the time. Deceit and treachery of the kind 
is only pardonable when we recall the humiliations to 
which Austria had been subjected by Napoleon, and 
Metternich was above al! a patriotic Austrian and a 
devoted servant of the Habsburgs. In his second phase, 
as Chancellor, an office he held for thirty-nine years, his 
early success was followed by disaster. As Foreign 
Minister he accomplished the fall of the Napoleonic 
régime, acting in the famous interview at the Marcolini 
Palace as his own Ambassador, and during the continu- 
ance of the Holy Alliance his policy dominated Europe. 
The policy of England, directed by Canning, dealt a 
fatal blow to the Metternich system, which, however, has 
been wrongly identified with the more active reactionary 
views of the Allied Powers. The Austrian statesman 
had no intention of crusading about the world in order 
to promote reactionary views. His object was to pre- 
serve the status quo in the Austrian dominions and 
Germany. But as he was the principal cementing force 
of the Alliance between the three autocratic Courts, his 
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name was not unnaturally abused as the apostle and 
fomenter of reaction. He was undoubtedly the author 
of the Carlsbad Decrees, which abolished liberty of 
speech and freedom of the press throughout Germany 
for thirty years. The Revolution of 1848, which drove 
Metternich and his family into exile, marked the failure 
of his policy. This was owing partly no doubt to the 
obstinate incapacity of his master Ferdinand to grasp 
the fact that opinion in Europe had moved on and that 
German and Austrian disorders demanded a revised 
system. But Metternich also suffered on his own 
account, as all statesmen do who hold on to office too 
long. An explanation of his complete failure to direct 
Austria’s internal policy aright may be found in the fact 
that he looked at all matters from the standpoint of the 
Austrian Foreign Office. He wanted to keep Germany 
quiet in order that he might be left to direct Austrian 
foreign policy undisturbed. Though this system ended 
in disaster, it must be remembered that it paid well 
enough for many years. 

Mr. Sandeman brings out well the social and domestic 
side of Metternich’s character. His extraordinary 
power of fascination enabled him to make use of women 
to good effect in his diplomatic career. His home life 
was far fromunhappy. Of his three marriages, one was 
a love match, the others were not failures, though 
brought about purely for material reasons. 

Dealing with Metternich in his public aspect, Mr. 
Sandeman has not done so well. A book of this kind 
was required. We had no life of Metternich in English 
save a text-book by the late Colonel Malleson, but a good 
deal of information regarding Metternich has come to 
light since then, while Sorel and Von Demelitsch have 
elucidated the foreign policy of the time. But Mr. 
Sandeman unfortunately has not made good use of his 
opportunities. His views aye, it is true, founded on 
those of the best authorities, but his style is dull and 
heavy, and he makes astonishing blunders which the 
slightest attention might have avoided. We may 
notice one or two. He states that Metternich ‘ only 
just missed being a fellow student of Napoleon’? at the 
University of Strassburg. Napoleon of course never 
was at a university ; he was educated at Brienne and the 
military school in Paris, and joined the army in 1785, 
three vears before Metternich entered at Strassburg. 
Metternich was sent to Paris in 1806 as Austrian 
Ambassador to Paris, and began an intimacy with Caro- 
line, Napoleon’s sister, which lasted many years. ‘‘ She 
afterwards ’’, according to Mr. Sandeman, ‘‘ married 
Murat.’’ In 1806 she had been his wife for six years 
already. It is not worth while pursuing Mr. Sande- 
man’s blunders further, but we must say that if a writer 
cannot help being dull he can at least be accurate. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE PROBLEMS. 


“The Prevention of Destitution.”” By S. and B. Webb. 
London: Lozgmans. 1911. 6s. net. 

“Unemployment Insurance.” By J. G. Gibbon. London: 
King. 1911. 6s. net. 


ITH the Government's lightning legislation 
craze in full blast it seems almost futile to 
attempt the serious discussion of social reform. Mr. 
Lioyd George tears across the stage, and all out of 
breath come tumbling after him, tripping over their 
clauses and_= sections, the wretched Government 
draughtsmen. The result we are told will be a great 
scheme of sickness and unemployment insurance. 
Unless out for party gain alone it is difficult to under- 
stand why the Chancellor is in such a hurry. Close 
examination and steady inquiry have long gone by the 
board, and for the future verbal gymnastics are to solve 
social problems. 

The books before us are valuable contributions to 
poverty questions in general and to insurance in particu- 
lar—probably far too closely reasoned for the modern 
politician seeking party capital. The Government 
refuse to face the fact that insurance against sickness 
and unemployment is useless unless accompanied by a 


thorough reform of our poor-law system. As _ the 
Webbs so clearly point out, the only possible road to 
success lies in such a re-arrangement of the social 
system as will prevent destitution. Insurance alone is 
obviously mere palliation. Weakly to accept the present 
situation is to confess ourselves beaten, and keen 
social reformers will never do that. Either by rates 
or by charity, and sometimes by both, the destitute sick 
and unemployed are kept by their working and healthy 
brethren. The great mass of existing destitution has 
its origin in the sickness of wage-earners, and if only 
we can prevent the occurrence of that sickness the battle 
is more than half over. The results of infectious disease 
in epidemic form are so clearly noticeable that public 
opinion insists on vigorous steps being taken to stamp 
out infection, and yet false sentiment allows the un- 
checked growth of alcoholism, consumption, and 
syphilis. For alcoholism and consumption it is true 
inebriate homes and sanatoria have been established, 
but there is no compulsion to enter either. Syphilis 
our mock modesty prevents us even discussing, and in 
the meantime this horrible-disease is daily allowed to 
store up misery for innocent generations yet to be born. 
If the State must bear the resultant eifect of the diseases 
referred to, then it has the right, and would it had the 
pluck as well, boldiy to step forward, to segregate the 
sufferers, and forcibly to prevent them from propagat- 
ing their unhealthy cr tainted stock. So too should 
we deal with lunatics, the feeble-minded, incorrigible 
criminals, and confirmed vagrants. The Webbs go 
direct to the seat of trouble. The public conscience 
now compels the feeding of necessitous school children, 
and sometimes even the clothing of them, it cries out 
for dairies for infants, establishes school clinics, and 
urges on the poor-law authorities more and more to 
assume forcibly the guardianship of deserted or ill-used 


children. And this above and beyond the relief of actual , 


destitution. Yet for all these purposes, seemingly 
with a common end in view, we are saddled with 
separate sets of officials and helpers, ignorant of one 
another’s doings, and disregardful of any organisation 
but their own. Surely these various schemes should be 
co-ordinated and made to work in unison. The Webb 
plan is by no means barren of practical suggestion, and 
to social workers who take a real as distinct from a 
political interest in these questions, the schemes offered 
for consideration are well worth close examination. 
We say frankly, and we know in this respect nine out 
of ten social reformers are with us, that State insur- 
ance is useless for all practical purposes unless there is 
erected to run parallel with it effective machinery for the 
prevention of destitution caused by sickness and unem- 
ployment. Not the least entertaining of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s methods has been his attempt, by the Bill, to 
give practically free medical attendance to about seven 
out of every ten of the population at the expense of the 
doctors. They have naturally refused to work harder 
with less pay, and as one of the most powerful unions 
in the country will make themselves effectively heard. 
All the doctors ask is that those who can pay shall go 
on paying. Those who cannot pay already get attended 
for nothing. This fight is older than the Insurance Bill, 
as many short-sighted Friendly Societies have found to 
their cost, and since the quarrel is now national the 
doctors will get what they ask once and for all; simply 
because they are united and no one can do without them. 
Even were all sickness prevented, unempl$yment, 
under existing conditions of international competitive 
trade, will happen at uncertain intervals. Sweated and 
casual labour have much to do with unemployment, and 
until labour is decasualised and sweating put an end to 
there will always be a large residuum on the verge of 
starvation. Something has already been done to put 
down ‘sweating, but false sentiment concerning alien 
immigration is still a great stumbling-block. To de- 
casualise labour we hope for much from the labour 
exchanges. Industry is getting used to them gradually, 
and though they cannot make work they are generally 
the first to show where work can be had. Obviously 
they are the only possible foundation upon. which any 
unemployment insurance scheme can be erected. 
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Mr. Gibbon styles his work a study of schemes of 
assisted insurance. His review is detailed, critical and 
impartial. Both assisted and autonomous schemes are 
explained and discussed, and no scheme of any import- 
ance in operation in England or abroad has been left 
unexamined. Despite his impartiality, Mr. Gibbon 
luckily makes public views of his own; these he offers 
in the form of ‘* Conclusions ’’, the fruit of travel, study 
and clear thinking—and well worth reading. 


ELEGANTLA. 


“Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Riccardiana : 
Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina.”” London; Lee 
Warner. 1911. 21s. 

TOR the man who knows his Latin poets and needs 

, no bother of notes, nothing could be more delight- 

ful or luxurious than this fine piece of printing due to 

the Medici Society. The type is as clear as it is elegant 

(which cannot be said of all modern ventures in elaborate 

printing), and the text is warranted by three Professors, 

whose names might be less conspicuous on the white 
label attached to the front of the book. We recognise 
gladly, for instance, the erudition of Professor Robinson 

Ellis, but we hardly put him on the same level as 

Catullus. That master’s grace and beauty—with a 

range which hits off the stealer of napkins and the 

vulgar ignoramus in speech as well as the tortures of 
love and the virtues of a typical Roman matron—fully 
deserve their setting. Only in Sophocles can we equal 
his picture of the tender plant of maidenhood ; and no 
other could render the force and glow of Sappho without 
plain failure. Tibullus is wonderfully elegant, not so 
fond perhaps of his own art as Ovid, but still inclined 
to undue length, and at his best of a taking simplicity. 

Often he recalls to us the fastidious elegy of Gray. 

Under the name of Tibullus appear verses like his, but 

by less skilful hands. 

Propertius is the most modern of the three in tone 
and expression, almost a decadent of yesterday in his 
frank analysis of love, his utter submission to the dic- 
tates of passion as the only thing in this world and after. 
He is an abominable Alexandrian pedant at his worst, 
and at his best too deeply touched by emotion to be 
always coherent. But when he speaks plainly, briefiy 
of his love, his voice is supreme, he achieves the final 
and satisfying simplicity of passion. 

He is a master of metre, too, whom many scholars, 
trained on the regularities of Ovid, regard as going 
wrong. No! he did not strain his lvre so oddly as to 
break it, as Euripides did occasionally. 

‘** Utque rosae puro lacte natant folia.”’ 

There, as Archer Hird once said in our hearing, is a new 

rhythm of subtle grace, more effective than the Ovidian, 

which Propertius can do equally well. 

We are hopeful of the survival of the classics as read- 
ing for pure pleasure when we see fine editions like these, 
free of the wearisome ingenuities of commentators. 
**] would give an arm ’’, once said an excellent English 
scholar to a friend, ‘‘ to know as much Latin as you 
do ’’, and all true men of letters have the same desire 
for the splendid models of ancient poetry. If ever the 
practical man, cacophonous but business-like, suc- 
ceeds in shouting down the humanities, someone will 
start up and rediscover the Latin poets. Greek 
grammar may have been invented, as a Frenchman 
said, that schoolmasters might make a living, but there 
are gifts of literature and delight from Greece and Rome 
which no pedantic peddling or ample ignorance can 
destroy. 

The title promises a library, and we hope soon to see 
Virgil in the same elegant form. 


“THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA WING” AND 
OTHER NOVELS. 


“The Glory of Clementina Wing.” By William J. 
Locke. London: Lane. 1911. 6s. 

It is not given to all men to appreciate the work of 

Mr. W. J. Locke at its true value. His art is too 


delicate, his craftsmanship too minute, to convey a 
definite meaning to the hasty and the idle who borrow 
his books from the circulating libraries, and thus it 
happens that most of his many readers are content to 
class him as a writer of pretty romances. Some others, 
conscientious reviewers for the most part, take the 
trouble to discuss his novels with solemnity, and they 
frequently find something which is unusual enough 
to perturb them. He does not conform to the rules of 
the game which they have learnt; his comedy is at 
times somewhat bitter, his tragedy almost ludicrous, 
and the two are liable to appear side by side on opposite 
pages. Dramatists could tell him that such a policy 
has brought ruin to many a play, and Mr. Locke’s 
success is probably due to the fact that the public which 
reads is of a less carping kind than the public which goes 
to the theatres. But quite a large number of more or 
less intelligent people must be discussing the characters 
of this novel in their relation to life; many will be 
shaking their heads over at least one of them, for though 
there is no conceivable reason why these creations should 
not walk the earth, yet they have an air of belonging to 
the legion of people whom we wish to meet but who 
never come our way. We know that the author despises 
the snap-shot methods of naturalism, and we have a 
fancy that in this book at least he is going back to a 
method which is far older than that of the novelist. In 
this story we believe that we have found two fables of 
much wisdom. One of them should be called ‘‘ The 
Man who could not be Bad’’ and the other—a more 
subtle one—‘‘ The Woman who failed to be a Man’”’. 
Now in fables we expect among other things a vast 
amount of satire, but vitriol does not flow from Mr. 
Locke’s pen. The bitter flavour which creeps into his 
comedy is only the result of a momentary burst of temper: 
or, perhaps, of a strong sense of humour. Such phrases 
as ‘‘ art is long and the talk about it longer ’’ or ‘‘ she 
had found it an easy task to appeal to the fool that grins 
in every man’’, do not prove their author a disillusioned 
philosopher making game of the passing show from his 
lonely corner. They show him rather as a man whose 
understanding of tragedy accounts for that very kind- 
ness with which most of his work overflows. Yet, 
allowing for the one absent quality, we claim that this 
theory of the fables is the one to provide a proper under- 
standing of ‘‘ The Glory of Clementina Wing ’’, for it 
is the only one which allows us to contemplate the two 
central characters with perfect satisfaction. They are 
too unusual to belong to an important tale of modern 
life; they are too great to be mere fancies of fiction 
without a meaning. 

None who knows Mr. Locke’s previous novels will 
be surprised to find that he has chosen as hero 
a man on the verge of middle age and one who 
unites the polished manners of a past period with a 
certain awkwardness acquired through long years of 
solitude. To put the matter shortly, Ephraim Quixtus 
is first cousin to Marcus Ordeyne. He is a widower, 
amiable, trustful, and devoted to the study of pre- 
historic times. A series of calamities comes to destroy 
his faith in mankind. His business partner robs him, 
he discovers that the men living on his bounty are 
worthless ruffians, he is given reason to suspect that his 
dead wife deceived him, and he finds that his cook is a 
drunkard. The weight of these misfortunes, tragic and 
comic, overwhelms him, and he resolves on a wholesale 
revenge on all who come within his reach. The idea 
is as old as the tale of Timon of Athens but its compli- 
cations are new. Apart from the man’s latent gentle- 
ness, he discovers that forty years of a cultured life have 
left their mark. His attempts to be vicious are ludicrous 
failures; he wishes to be wicked, but he hates the vul- 
garity of modern vice. Incidentally this brings us to 
one of Mr. Locke’s limitations—his absolute inability to 
create a twentieth century rogue—whether burglar or 
promoter of bogus companies. If the author has an 
ideal in villains, it must be of a fifteenth century Italian 
monster; the word ‘‘ cinque-cento’’ has a knack of 
coming up in his novels when he is trying to gloat over 
the evil which men do. Mr. Locke’s characters are like 
the treasures of an amateur collector, to which the 
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owner loves to give some fantastic quality which shall 
mark them off from their kind. The lowest rogue in the 
book has the audacity to plead for our sympathy on 
account of his gentle birth. As to Quixtus, he was 
never meant to compass wickedness, but his essays in 
that direction lead him from the stone age to more human 
ways of life. In his case he had done good by stealth, 
but he had certainly never been a useful member of the 
community. 

Of Clementina, we must first say that she was 
merely a person who dressed in a soiled blouse, and 
painted pictures, and such she remained until she dis- 
covered the necessity for playing providence to a number 
of friendless and foolish people. Her attempt at universal 
motherhood brought her from the general to the par- 
ticular, and so she discarded the dirty blouse for a rich 
garment to capture the heart of that lost lamb, Quixtus. 
Also she abandoned art because she knew that it was 
impossible for her to do two things at once, and she 
had discovered the greatest glory of being a woman 
This sacrifice of a ‘‘ career’? may possibly give offence 
to some, but Mr. Locke, having written a fable, was 
bound to add some sort of moral at the end. Besides, 
he is never so happy as when sending his couples to 
the and of honey beyond Hybla. 


“Splendid Zipporah.” By Maud Stepney Rawson. 
London: Methuen. 1911. 6s. 


“*T can play the ‘cello and the bass well, the piano a 
little, the horn tolerably, the clarionet fairly, the viola a 
bit, the oboe ditto, and the drums ; I have some acquaint- 
ance with the flute ; the bassoon I am now studying, and 
I can conduct a band.’’ Thus Zipporah splendidly ; and 
no wonder the German concert-agent, engaging an 
orchestra to go on tour through Spain, at once said 
*“Colossal’’! though his adjective may have been 
partly suggested by her physique and inches, which were 
also ‘‘ splendid’’. Like the list of Zipporah’s musical 
accomplishments the story itself suffers from too much 
detail, and its manner is now and then rather headlong, 
like that of those inexact talkers who have to wind up 
with ‘‘ Well, you know what I mean’’. It contains, 
however, amusing touches other than unconscious ones, 
and the trivial records of strolling concert-parties and 
musical colleges—which sometimes read like ‘‘ copy ” 
that having been acquired must be every bit made use of 
—may very well be of interest in certain circles. The 
tale itself is the now-familiar one of the woman artist 
on her own ’’, who finds art and professional ambition 
not all-sufficing : and another splendid musician of the 
opposite sex (and gentle birth) is duly provided that 
things may end as they should. 


“The Valley Captives.” By R. Macaulay. London: 
Murray. 1911. 6s. 


Teddy Vallon, the central character of this novel, is 
no new type in literature, but he is one of those which 
remain perpetually interesting. He is reminiscent of 
Hamlet and Peer Gynt. He aspires for something 
better than his world has to give him, and does not 
even reach the level which the ordinary man demands. 
The captives of whom Mr. Macaulay writes are the 


people of a lonely Welsh village; they are bound by’ 


the galling chains of their daily routine, and class preju- 
dice and sectarian dislike are the real mountains which 
prevent them from seeing that which happens outside 
their valley. The author knows his type well, and pic- 
tures faithfully the lives which are lived under the eyes 
of a dozen neighbours and ruled by the unreasoning 
laws of custom. Teddy rebels because he is a dreamer ; 
unfortunately he is also a coward, and his war against 
himself and the valley people makes the elements of 
a fine story. It is rather difficult to say why the book 
fails to be really good, but perhaps it is because Mr. 
Macaulay draws with rather crude lines. His people 
are often no more than types. There is no need to 
give them names; they could be identified at once by 
such titles as ‘‘ the brute ’’, ‘‘ the mere girl’’, and 
the strong woman 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Two Centuries of the English Novel.’ By Harold Williams. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1911. 

This book is more to be read as the collected opinions of 
the author upon the great novelists from Defoe to Mr. Thomas 
Hardy than a formal study of the development of the novel as 
an art-form. It is true that Mr. Williams in writing of the 
novelists and their work does not fail to give them a place in 
the history of the novel, or to point out the particular strain 
or quality in their work which brought the novel to a further 
stage. But the book is not so much the history of a move- 
ment as studies of the men and women who made it. The 
chapters are divided according to authors, and the interest 
all through is in the opinions of Mr. Williams on the quality 
of the work with which he is dealing. Mr. Williams is 
strictly fair in his judgments, and they are always well worth 
either refusal or agreement. His judgment of Richardson, 
for instance, is not in the least warped by his evident distaste 
of the smug, tedious little fellow, whose ‘‘ Pamela ”’ is, per- 
haps, the best extant text-book of the British code of morality 
reduced to the extreme of commonplace. But though Mr. 
Williams sees clearly enough through Richardson, he is quite 
ready to give him a very high place in the history of the 
novel as the first writerto whom the story was not everything. 
Again, the chapter on Meredith is one of the most generous 
and truthful estimates of Meredith’s work we have yet read ; 
but Mr. Williams admits the flaws, and tracks them home 
to the writer’s peculiar temperament and method. Mr. 
Williams’ views are finely consistent, and the chapters hang 
well together. Obviously the man who agrees with Mr. 
Birrell as to Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot 
that ‘‘ the alphabetical order of their names is also their 
order of merit’’, will not be extravagant in praise of 
Dickens, or, even in the matter of pure style, of Thackeray. 
Considered as criticism, perhaps the chapter on Sterne is 
the best in the book. Sterne is an easy writer to enjoy; but 
difficult to explain. In the eighteenth century he is like 
one of those boulders which have been carried by a glacier 
long since departed, and lodged upon a rock of a completely 
different origin. You must take Sterne completely out of his 
century if you are to understand him at all. Clearly realis- 
ing this, Mr. Williams has written a short study of the 
premature great sentimentalist of the age of reason, which 
is most excellent matter in brief compass. Altogether, this 
is a book to buy and to read. It is written to be handled 
and underscored, not for the reference shelf. 


‘“‘The Economic Transition in India.” By Theodore Morison. 
London: Murray. 1911. 5s. net. 

In India we have been able to watch almost within the 
years of a single lifetime the industrial revolution which has 
changed Europe of the sixteenth century into Europe of to- 
day. Before the transition set in, India, like Tudor England, 
was mainly agricultural; the population was spread over the 
country; the township was largely self-supporting; the 
division of labour was imperfect. In some respects India 
was even more primitive in organisation than Tudor 
England—the open-field system was still the basis of agricul- 
ture; payments were in kind; and division of the produce 
followed upon the harvest. The first anxiety of the British 
Government was to check the results of their own occupation. 
Under British rule the population increased, and competi- 
tion among the cultivators made it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to prdtect the peasants against their landlords by 
Tenancy Acts, conferring a right of occupancy upon the 
tenant. These Acts, with organised official assistance, and 
the growth of co-operation among the farmers, have gradually 
brought about an improvement. Sir Theodore Morison has 
great hopes of co-operation, ‘‘ chiefly because I see the move- 
ment developing the same moral qualities there that distin- 
guish it in Europe’’. In industry generally India is well 
on the way to modern conditions. Owing to the introduction 
of railways and to the general use of the common English 
tongue the township is no longer isolated and self-supporting. 
Labour and capital are no longer divided up into small units : 
factories, equipped with modern machinery, highly capital- 
ised and expertly managed, take the place of the small 
craftsman. The farmer no longer lives in dread either of 
famine or of plenty. India imports less manufactured goods 
and imports more raw material every succeeding year. This 
is the process which Sir Theodore Morison has sketched in 
his little book. Only the outlines are here; but the story is 
clearly told, and gives a very fair idea of the movement of 
India during the last half-century. 

“County Churches: Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely.” By 
C. H. Eveiyn-White. With 24 Plates. London: Allen. 1911, 
2s. 6d. net. 

_ This concise and businesslike volume is a sound guide to 

the subject. The author is Rector of Rampton, a Cambridge- 
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shire church, which has some remarkable features, and he has 
shown great diligence in recording the details of interest to the 
antiquary and ecclesiologist, including the date of Registers 
dnd Bishops’ Transcripts. The brevity of the series de- 
mands some sacrifice, as the writer admits, of interesting 
matter. We occasionally regret, for instance, that nothing 
is said of the good or bad style of quite modern churches. 
But room has been found for picturesque things, such as the 
epitaph at Brinkley of a ‘blessed infant’’ who ‘‘ emerged 
from the font and from life simultaneously ’’; brasses of 
exceptional interest; reed-thatched roofs; and bell inscrip- 
tions. One of these last at Whittlesea, dated 1758, wishes 
‘* Prosperity to the Established Church, and no encourage- 
ment to enthusiasm’’, Mr. Evelyn White, we are glad to see, 
holds strong views concerning ruinous restoration, and, as 
befits an antiquary, offers a theory of the ‘‘ low-side window ’’. 
Both the introduction and the index will be found very 
useful. 


Volumes like Baedeker’s new edition of ‘ Switzerland” 
(Leipzig, 8s.) exercise a kind of powerful fascination over 
many of us. After all, there is something, even a good deal, 
to be said for the book that is not a book, especially if it is 
perfectly honest and does not set up for literature or any- 
thing of that sort. Baedeker does not set up. It professes 
to be, and it is, a thing dealing with pure facts. It imagines 
nothing, and expects its reader to imagine nothing. It is 
meant for the portmanteau, or the portmanteau is meant for 
it. Baedeker’s ‘‘ Switzerland ’’ is packed as full of fact, 
fact, fact, as any of the series. It has 593 pages of fact, with 
index, and with, practically, numberless maps and plans. It 
is wonderful in its way. By the by, when is there going to 
be a Baedeker’s ‘‘ Antarctic ’’ ? 


_ “Alpine Plants in Europe’, by H. Thompson (Routledge 7s. 6d.), 
is a useful handbook with a large number of coloured illus- 
trations of the flowers. Some of these illustrations will be of 
real use to beginners and students in the Alpine flora, but 
the miniature plants are perhaps not done quite delicately 
enough for easy identification. However, the price of the 
book is very moderate considering the large number of plates. 
The text is botanical and businesslike. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


On the historical and literary side the quarterly reviews 
give us, as usual, many admirable essays and valuable 
summaries and commentaries. ‘‘ The Battle of Fontenoy”’ 
and ** English Public Life’’ in the ‘‘ Edinburgh ”’ ; ‘‘ Primi- 
tive Man on his Own Origin’’ and ‘Lord Acton’s His- 
torical Work in the Quarterly ’’; The Old System of 
Education ’’, by Dr. F. W. Bussell, and ‘‘ Medieval Byways 
~—Coronations”’, by Mr, L. F. Salzmann, in the ‘“ Oxford 
and Cambridge Review ”’. are among the papers of excep- 
tional interest. Dr. Bussell’s article in particular demands 
attention. It is an incisive and courageous criticism of 
views which would reduce education to commercial utili- 
tarianism; it is a fine defence of the character and spirit 
engendered by the ancient universities; Dr, Bussell does 
not hesitate to hold up ‘‘as a truth every heresy that 
merits condign punishment from the new Church-State or 
the scientific spirit’’, and has no encouragement to give 
to ‘‘those who see in universal knowledge the salvation of 
the social order, the true end of a democratic ideal’’. The 
“Oxford and Cambridge’’ is strong in this issue politi- 
cally, numbering among its contributors Lord Selborne, 
Mr. F. E. Smith, Sir William Bull, and the Lord Bishop 
of St. Asaph. Lord Selborne, in a long article, states the 
case for the Referendum as a Conservative and Constitu- 
tional measure. However little some people may like it, 
we are, he says, a democracy, and he believes the safest 
and wisest course is to use the principle of democracy to 
solve present difficulties and to make the electors the ulti- 
mate custodians of the Constitution and the final arbiters 
when their servants the two Houses of Parliament quarrel. 
Lord Selborne meets the objections, Unionist and Radical 
alike, which have been raised to the Referendum ; considers 
its advantages in some detail, and urges its acceptance by 
his fellow Unionists as on the whole making for the greatest 
safety and stability: it would end deadlocks, put an effec- 
tive check on logrolling, remove uncertainties due to the 
-bsurd manner in which seats are distributed. Neither 
the “‘Quarterly’’ nor the ‘‘ Edinburgh ”’ finds it possible 
to escape the trail of that nauseous red herring across 
the Constitutional path—tariff reform. Present troubles, 
we gather, are all due to the foolish or wicked lapse 
from the true principles of free trade. ‘The com- 
bined election cry of the House of Lords and Protection 
against that of the House of Commons and Free Trade, 
was not one which at any time in the last two generations 


would have rallied the electorate’’ to the support of 
Unionism. That is the view of the ‘“‘ Edinburgh’. The 
‘‘Quarterly’’ suffers ingenuous grief that the action of 
tariff extremists against Free-Trade Unionists gave the 
country the idea that the Constitutional danger was meant 
chiefly for platform consumption. Mr. Balfour’s leader- 
ship was at fault; his tactics seemed to impart an air of 
insincerity to Unionist proceedings, and the ‘‘ Quarterly”’ 
is convinced that it is useless ‘‘to pretend that resistance 
to Radical legislation is due solely to high Tory principles 
if the real object has been to get a majority for Tariff 
Reform”’. As to what the Lords should do in this crisis, 
the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ has no doubt: they must resist the pas- 
sage of the Parliament Bill by every means in their power. 
They have made it clear that the issue is really one between 
the caucus and the people, and ‘circumstances and their 
Constitutional position have made them the champions of 
some of the most vitr of our political liberties’’. What- 
ever the consequence , they cannot honourably abandon 
their trust. The ‘“‘ Edinburgh’’, while opposing the Refer- 
endum, deplores the decline in the status of the House of 
Commons involved in payment of members, and is fearful 
of the consequences both in character and cash. ‘ The pay- 
ment by politicians of salaries to politicians is like starting 
protection. A beginning may be made with a salary of 
£300 a year, or a corn duty of 2s. a quarter. Other nations 
have begun, as we are invited to do, with low figures. 
But to-day the Member of Congress or Senator draws in 
the United States from the taxes his £1500 per annum, 
whilst on the Continent ten or twelve shillings a quarter 
is considered the least duty sufficient to protect the home 
farmer’’. The analogy, drawn by a free-trade Unionist 
for the benefit of the free-trade Radical, is amusing, and 
possibly will only convince the beneficiary that payment 
of members has even more to recommend it than at first 
appeared. 

The ‘“‘Law Quarterly’’, in addition to its usual very 
learned articles and notes for professional readers on histori- 


‘cal and technical legal subjects, has two long notes by the 


Editor which may be recommended to all who are interested 
in the Declaration of London and the question of the organi- 
sation of the Empire. The first arises out of the letter of 
Lord Lindley to the ‘‘ Times *’ when the discussion was at its 
height; the second is prompted by a series of papers on 
Canadian Independence by Mr. Ewart K.C., a Canadian 
lawyer, which have either already appeared in Canada or 
may appear in the ‘‘ Law Quarterly’, we do not quite 
gather which. Mr. Ewart is taken as the type of those whose 
ideal is half a dozen independent States under one King; 
who are against an Imperial Council or Committee; and who 
hold that the Dominions should or would claim indepen- 
dence for the Sovereign in Imperial matters from the advice 
of his Ministers of the United Kingdom. Sir Frederick 
Pollock discusses this proposition good-naturedly as an amus- 
ing paradox. 


For this Week’s Books see page 150. 
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Fares from 16 Guineas. 


_ Illustrated Programme free by post. 
P. & 0. Offices {Nosthumberland Avenue, | London. 


NORWAY 


NORTH CAPE & CHRISTIANIA. 
YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE 
R.M.S.P. ** AVON ” (twin screw, 11,073 Tons). 

From GRIMSBY & LEITH. ike 
August sto see (12 days) 
August 19 to FJORDS & CHRISTIANIA ... (16 ,, ) 
From £1 a Day. 
For further particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet. 


R. M.S. P. 


LONDON: 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Gockspur Street, 3.W. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
i, ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service |___London _South 
* KINFAUNS CASTLE «+ Royal Mail | = | July 29 
TINTAGEL CASTLE Intermediate July 28 =| July 29 
EDINBURGH CASTL Royal Mail _ | Aug. 5 
+ GALICIAN Intermediate Aug. 4 Aug. 5 


* Via Madeira. { Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas. eer 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West 
Giceping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, 8.W., and Thos. Cook and Soa, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
a BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
@ 


One Year 8 2 we 110 4 
Half Vear ... ooo O15 2 
Quarter Year oo OF we OF 
Cheyues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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"The Saturdav Review. 


150 29 July, 
; THE THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIoGRAPHY. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. An Early Victorian Heroine (M. Bramston). S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 
Sir David Dale. Inaugural Address delivered for the Dale 
AUGUST, Memorial Trust (by the Right Honourable Sir Edward Grey). 


GERMAN DESIGNS IN AFRICA. By J. Erris Barker. 


THE KING AND HIS PREROGATIVE. By J. H. Morcan (Projessor 07 
Constitutional Law at University College, L ). 


A = WAR. By Lieut.-General Sir Recinavp C. Hart, V.C., 
-B., K.C.V.0. 

FRESH LIGHT ON THE CHURCH IN WALES. By the Very Rev. the 
Dean OF BANGOR. 


READERS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By C. Hacserc Wricur. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE AND OUR IMPERIAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS. By J. Henniker Heaton. 


SAINTS AND SOLDIERS IN SAVOY. By Rose M. Branptey. 


EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE BOY SCOUTS’ TRAINING. 
By Lieut.-General Sir RopertT Bapen-Powe K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


PUNISHMENT AND CRIME, By Hvcu S. R. Ettior 
NYANYSA: A ZULU PLAY. By the Hon. Mrs. Atrrep LytTTELTon. 


NATIONAL AND THE COMMONWEAL. By Atrrep P. 
Hier, M.D., M.P. 


THE EAST, THE WEST, AND HUMAN PROGRESS. By Epwyn Bevan. 


A FAIR IN_INDIA. By Lieut.-Col. Samuet J. THomson> 
(late Sanitary Commissioner of the Government a the United 


ENGLAND'S PLIGHT: A RETURNED EXILE’S IMPRESSIONS. By 
Arnotp HavuLtain. 


THE ENEMIES OF THE PEOPLE. By Harotp F. Wyatt. 
Lonpvon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street SQuaRE 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1911. 


A BUSINESS-LIKE KING. By “Inpex.” 

LORD LADSDOWNE'S LEADERSHIP. By A Discustep ConsERvATIVE. 

TORY DEMOCRACY : THE ROAD TO POWER. By Maurice Woops. 

GERMANY, MOROCCO, AND THE PEACE OF THE WOBLD. By 
J. Ertis Barker. 


eh JOHNSON: AN UNBIASSED APPRECIATION. By Prof. R. 
YRRELL. 


SOME TALKS WITH Mr. ROOSEVELT. By Sypney Brooks. 
BETWEEN: FRANCE AND GERMANY. By Laurence JERROLD. 
THE PROSPECT OF NAVAL ECONOMY. By Arcursatp Hurp. 
SPANISH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY. By Hicain. 


SALVATORE DI GIACOMO: THE POET OF NAPLES. 
Artuur Harter. 


AN EDUCATIONAL WONDER-WORKER. By Joseruine TozieEr. 
THE FRENCH WOMAN AND THE VOTE. By Cuarctes Dawsparn. 
EDWARD MUNCH. By Tue Count pe Soissons. 

FROM FATHER TO SON. By T. H. S. Escort. 

THE REVIVAL OF JEWISH NATIONALISM. By Isaac GoopMman. 
THE SCENERY OF MY SPORT. By F. G. AFtato. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


By Mrs. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER 
Scribner’s Magazine 


IS THE 


ANNUAL FICTION NUMBER. 


From its first issue, more than twenty years ago, this number 
has been the repository for some of the et Short Stories ever 
written. It is a literary institution, the leader of the idea of a 
special number devoted chiefly to fiction. 

The number for this year contains a group of extraordinary stories, 
including the beginning of a remarkable Short Serial, «« Ethan Frome,” 
by Edith Wharton ; one of the best stories of the sea James B. Connolly 
has ever written, a love story with a background of stirring adventure ; 
and another article by General Frederick Funston. ‘* Up the Railroad 
to Malolos,” with an account of the famous river-crossing on a raft. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Temple House, Avenue, Senden, E.c. 


Price: ONE SHILLING, 


AUGUST ISSUE. ONE SHILLING. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Municipal! Tramways Finance: a Depressing Outlook. 
By ARNOLD WRIGHT. 


How Latin Americans Invest Their Money. 
By PERCY F. MARTIN, F R.G.S. 


By J. W. SMITH, F.C.I.S. 


NOW READY. 


How to Read a Balance Skeet. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INFORMATION, ANALYSIS OF REPORTS. 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. STATISTICAL RECORD. 


Publisher: 2 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, $.W., and all booksellers. 


Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 
FIctron. 
The Queen’s Fillet (Rev. P. A. Canon Sheehan). 
Green. 6s. 
When Satan took Flesh (A. J. Anderson). Stanley Paul. 6s. 
Love in a Little Town (J. E. Buckrose) ; Toddie (Gilbert Wat- 
son). Mills and Boon. 6s. 
The Innocence of Father Brown (G. K. Chesterton). Cassell. 6s. 
A Wife by Purchase (Paul French). Ham-Smith. 1s. net, 
Enta Charmian (Harold Fallings). Smith Elder. 6s. 
The Errors of the Comedy (Stephen Foreman). 6s.; The Un- 
selfishness of Susan (Jessica Solomon). Cape and Fenwick. 


Longmane, 


6d. 
Folly’s Gate (James Blyth) ; Intellectual Marie (Harry Tighe). 
Long. 6s. each. 


Red of the Rock (Eldrid Reynolds). Rivers. 6s. 

Molly Make-Believe (Eleanor Hallewell Abbott). 
is. net. 

Mrs. Drummond’s Vocation (Mark Ryce). Hienemann. 6s. 

Ripe Corn (8. C. Nethersole). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Beacon (Eden Phillpotts); The House of Many Voices (Ber- 
nard Capes). Fisher Unwin. 6s. each. 


Heinemann. 


HIsToRY. 
With the Lost Legion in New Zealand (Colonel G. 
Browne). Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net. 
Through Europe with Napoleon (H. E. Marshall) ; Through Great 
Britain and Ireland with Cromwell (H. E. Marshall). Jack. 


Hamilton- 


REFERENCE Books. 

The London Citizen’s Year-Book 1911-12. Allen. 1s. net. 

The Midland Co.’s Official Directory of Country and Seaside. 
Hill. 1s. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

John Bull and his Schools (W. R. Lawson). Blackwood. 2s. net. 

The Three Midshipmen (W. H. G. Kingston). Blackie. 1s. 

The Central Alps (by the late John Ball). Longmans, Green. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Scuoort Books. 

William the Silent (Motley). 6d.; Wallace and Bruce with the 
Story of Macbeth (Sir Walter Scott). 6d.; Le Petit Chose 
vient a Paris (edited by Taylor Dyson), 4d. ; Pindaric Odes 
(A. Barter), 2d. Blackie. 


Science AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Draysonia (Major General A. W. Drayson). Longmans, Green. 


3s. 6d. 
Croyances, Rites, Institutions (Comte Goblet D’Alviella, 3 Vols.). 
Paris: Geuthner. 22/. 50c. 
THEOLOGY. 


Christian Thought to the Reformation (Herbert B. Workman). 
Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 


Gold Coast Palaver : Life on the Gold Coast (Louis P. Bowler). 


Long. 2s. net. 
The Kacharis (by the late Rev. Sidney Endle). Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 
Off the Main Track (Stanley Portal Hyatt). Laurie. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


Verse AND DRAMA 
Pluto and Prosperine (John Summers). 


and Stanley Paul. 
The Virgin Martyr (Philip. Massinger). 


Dargan. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce, The. Vol. VIII. New 


York : Neale Publishing Co. 
En Lisant les Beaux Vieux Livres (Fmile Faguet). Etudes sur 
le xviie Siécle (Ferdinand Brunetiére). Hachette. 3f. 50c. 
Latin and Greek in Americ an Education (edited by Francis W. 
Kelsey). Macmillan. 


Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt's Poem 
and Stoughton. 6s. net. 
Towards a National Policy (Harry Rokerts). 

nei. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES For Fortnightiy Review, 


s, A (A. K. Foxwell). Hodder 


Murray. 2s. 6d. 


2°. 6d.; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s; Scribner's, 1s.; The 
6¢.; From Paris; The Contemporary Review, 
6d. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmes, London, 


Pe 
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The Saturday Review. 


The 
Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 6, Thursday, July 27th. 


THE END OF THE FARCE. 
CoMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Peace or War? 
THE PRETORIAN 
Tue Law oF LIBEL. 
THE LOVE OF ENGLAND. 
AS IT SHOULD HAVE BEEN. 
THE 
ABOUT PRISON, : 
AN OPEN LETTER TO A BETHNAL GREEN ELECTOR. 
THE TELEPHONE: No. II.—The Rise of the National 
Telephone Co. 
BALLADE URBANE: VI.—A Ballade of the Matchless. 
A STANDARD OF ENGLISH WRITING. By Edmund Gosse, 
CARICATURE. By H. Warre Cornish. 
A LAMENT FOR THE HAtis, By W. R. T. 
THE FIcTION MARKET. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS: 
Moliére, by Desmond MacCarthy. 
A National Policy. 
Father Brown. 
Stonewall Jackson. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Society, Political, and Social circles. 
Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


Orrices: TaLiis House, TALLis STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 

many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 

News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 

interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 
the 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The Japan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.). 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Blackley Barons 


and the 
National Honour 


SEE 


THE OUTLOOK, 


Saturday, July 209. 


STRAND, W.C. 
THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 
“Saturday’ Bridge 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, now in its roth Thousand. 

5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 

3s. 6d. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 
By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 

1s. net, or post free 1s. 1}d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK M.A. 
sth Edition Revised, 6s., : 
30 Maps and Plans. Illustrations. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Lrancotten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon : SIMPKINS. 
Pazts anp Naw York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, July 31, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS (framed and in the portfolio), 
comprising Fancy Subjects of the English School, some printed in colours ; 
Portraits in Mezzotint and Stipple by celebrated Engravers ; Sporting Prints, &c.; 
Etchings by Rembrandt ; Plates from J. M. W. Turner's Liber Studiorum and from 
Constable's English Landscape Scenery, by D. Lucas; important Collections of 
Modern Etchings and Engravings, including fine specimens by and after C. Meryon, 
J. M. Whistler, D. Y. Cameron, and Muirhead Bone, many in early proof states ; 
Drawings by Old Masters, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Tuesday, August 1, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of H. H. 
GILCHRIST, Esq., Hollingbourne, Kent, and various other Properties, including 
Early Printed Books; Works Illustrated by the Great Artists of the Nineteenth 
Century; Editions of the Greek and Latin Classic Writers; Illuminated Manu- 
scripts and Printed Book of Hours on Vellum; Works in General Literature ; 
Glanville's De Proprietatibus Rerum, Wynkyn de Worde, n.d. (e. 1496) ; Autograph 
Letters, Prints, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auetions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ear. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 

gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C.., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and Gz:neral Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information tree of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘LAMB ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


bA HEVUG POLITIQUE ET 


REVUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — : DumovuLtn. 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sitcle — 
par honorabilité, la variété et l'éclat de sa rédaction, 


Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman; de spirituelles critiques litté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
pluie; une podsie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 


Ses collaborateurs sont ‘Membres de l’Académie francaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 


Elle est indispensable aux Angiais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 


Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis. rue de Chéteaudun — PARIS 


Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By ” PAT,” Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK ——— 


Paper, Is. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
to King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


All who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


3s. 6d. net. Originally published at 10s. 6d. net. 
A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 


except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one 
of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procursble at any 

of the following Continental Towns. In the event 

of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 
be glad to be informed. 

AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD: Librairie Windrische MARIENBAD: E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue du 


Persi!. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosques. 
FRANCE. 
BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE : 


D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barre. MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 


the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 

GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 


F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detkeu & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 
BALE: Festersen & C*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg. 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD.: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca der Terceira. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 


B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING 


Atall Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


Smith, Elder & Cos 
New ts. Net Series. 


THIN 


in 14 Volumes. 


1. Deeds that Won the Empire. 


Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


2. The Cruise of the ‘“‘ Cachalot” Round 
the World after Sperm Wales. 


. Fights for the Flag. 
. The Log of a Sea Waif. 


. The Gamekeeper at Home. Richard Jefferies. 


. A Londoner’s Log Book. 


. Jess. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7. The Sowers. 
8 

g. Vice Versa 
fe) 


Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 


H. Rider Haggard. 


Volume 


Frank T. Bullen. 


Frank T. Bullen. 1. The Slave 


H. S. Merriman. 


F. Anstey. 4. 


Tools. 


10. Woodland, Moor, and Stream. 
J. A. Owen. 
11. The Tale of the Great Mutiny. 6. Flotsam. 


Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


12. Sixty Years in the Wilderness. 
Sir Henry W. Lucy. 


In clear type, and handy size. 
Each Volume 28. net in Cloth; 38. net in Leather. 
Or the 14 Volumes in gold lettered case, 31%. Gd. net in Cloth ; 
or &Os. net in Leather. 
The cases may be had separately, 38. Gd, net in Cloth; or 


Generation to 


With Edged _ 12. Barlasch of the 


7. InKedar’sTents. | 
8. Roden’s Corner. | 14. The Last Hope. 


Prospectus Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PAPER EDITION OF 


Henry Seton Merriman’s 


Novels 


With an Introduction in the First 
by E. F. S. and S. G. T. 
Fcap. 8vo. gilt top. 


8s. net in Leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


ofthe | 9. The Isle of 


Lamp. | Unrest. 
2 The Sowers. 10. The Velvet 
3. From One | Glove. 


11. The Vultures. 


Guard. 


5. The Grey Lady. | 13. Tomaso’s For- 


tune, and other 
Stories. 


and Jane Findlater: 


Popular 6s. Novels 


F. Anstey: 
Salted Almonds. 


E. F. Benson: | 
The Osbornes. } 
Bernard E. J. Capes: 
The Green Parrot. 
The Secret in the Hill. 

| 


Agnes and Egerton Castle: 
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29 July, rorr. 


THE WHOLE 


RUBBER GROWING. 


W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


(Illustrated by Photographs specially taken by the Author.) 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER 
I.—INTRODUCTORY: Early Experiments in Plantation and 
Tapping. 


II.—Trees THAT CouNT—HEvVEA BRASILIENSIS: A Tanta- 
lising Puzzle— Hevea Rivals — Diseases — Machinery — 
Inconsistencies—Remarkable Growths— Hints to Planters. 


III.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Tapping Systems — Important Dis- 
coveries. 


IV.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Preparing a Clearing—Close and 
Wide Planting—The Effect of Wind—Holing and Weeding 
— Manuring. 


V.—TrReEEs THAT CouNT—MANIHOT GLAzIovi: Flourishing 
in Alien Lands —The Manihot at Home—A Tree for the 
Enterprising Planter—Treating the Seed—Sowing—The 


Young Tree—No Interplanting—How and When to Tap. 


REVIEWS. 


The Financial News says :—‘* There is ample room for an authori« 
tative work such as this. The character of Mr. Wicherley’s work will 
be familiar to readers of his excellent articles, which have appeared in 
the Ruder World for some months past. The book forms a valuable 
addition to the literature of rubber planting, and will be read with as 
deep interest by the experienced planter as by the rubber shareholder.” 


The Financier says:—‘*‘We welcome with sincere pleasure any 
competent trustworthy extraneous aid which may come our way, and 
when this aid consists of a volume such as that which Mr. W. 
Wicherley’s publishers have been good enough to forward us for 
review, we incline to express our gratitude to him and to them in terms 
which, if adequately expressed, might savour of the fulsome. His book 
unquestionably must be regarded as one of the books that count in planta 


| tion rubber literature, and those who dissent from some of his views and 


GLaziovir: Tapping Freaks— Propagation in | 
India, East Africa and Elsewhere—Experiments—The 
West Indies, Hawaii, and Ceylon—Peculiar Habits of | 
the Manihot—Propagation and Rate of Growth—Value to 
the Manufacturer. 


VII.—Maninot Giaziovit: Sovereignty of Plantation Rubber— 
Planting and Environment—Tapping Methods. 


VIIL.—Trees THAT CounT—THE Ficus: The Rubber Tree of 
the East — Age for Tapping — Value of the Latex — An 
Epiphyte — The Seed-Growth — In Plantations— Uncer- 
tainty of Yield—Habits in Various Lands. 


IX.—TREES THAT CouNT—CASTILLOA ELAsTICA: The 
Despised Darien — Castilloa Elastica Compared with 
Hevea—Character of Latex—-Method of Tapping. 


X.—TREES THAT CounT—FunTumMiA EtastTica: A Tragic 
Story—Purely an African Species—A Forest Autocrat— 
Ruthless Native Action—Prospects and Acclimatisation. | 


XI.—TREES THAT CouNT—THE NEW MANIHoTS: (a) M. 
Dichotoma ; (b) M. Piauhyensis; (c) M. Heptaphylla. 


XII.—INTERPLANTING : The Catch Crop — The Chinese and 
Tapioca—Disappointments—The Value of Tapioca Land 
—Gambier, Coffee, Pepper, Cotton, Pineapples, Coconuts, 
Tea—What Experience Teaches. 


XIII.—AssIMILATIVE AND SECONDARY RUBBERS : Guayule— 
Jelutong—The Landolphias—Palo Amarillo—Ecanda or 
B’tinga—Blikrodea Tonkinensis—Mangabeira. 


XIV.—CLEARING AND PLANTING Forest Lanps: Cost of Laying 
out Estates—(1) Hevea Brasiliensis—(2) Manihot Glaziovii. 


XV.—FUTURE Prospects: Demand for Rubber — Possible 
Plantation Production—Planting Must Continue. 


XVI.—Tue Soya BEAN—A Chance for the Capitalist. 


conclusions will be among the first to admit the honesty of purpose 
which actuated the author in setting his opinions forth in the form he 
has done. No one, however well informed he may be, can read ‘ The 
Whole Art of Rubber Growing’ without feeling that he has in some 
way increased his knowledge, and to those whose information con 
cerning the industry and its developments, to say nothing, perhaps, 
of its potentialities when considered on sane lines, is of a lesser order, 
the volume, judiciously consulted, should prove an invaluable vade- 
mecum. We might add that the numerous illustrations with which 
the text is interspersed are illustrations in the right meaning of the 
word, representing as they do reproductions for the most part of 
absolutely unique photographs taken by the author.” 


The Financial Times says:—‘* Its lack of technicality and the 
excellent use made of the illustrations should ensure its popularity.” 


Industrial Notes and Queries says:—‘** Every Rubber investor 


should possess a copy.” 


Liverpool Daily Post says:—‘* As Investors and Shareholders, a 
large proportion of the public is concerned in the production of Rubber. 
These will do well to read Mr. Wicherley’s little book.” 


London and China Telegraph says :—‘* A very useful manual, « » 
An interesting and useful publication, with some enlightening photo- 
graphs, and it will well repay careful perusal.” 


The Home and Colonial Mail says :—‘‘ An admirable hand-book 


and guide. . . . Will be widely appreciated.” 


5s. net, or post free 


5s. 3d. direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 10b King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
To be had in the United States from J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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MEXICAN NORTHERN POWER COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Oanada.) 


First Mortgage 5 per cent. 30 year Gold Bonds, 
issued in London in April, 19ft. 


HOLDERS OF THE TALONS representing the so per cent. bonus Common 
Stock, due to allottees of the above Bonds are reminded that these ‘Talons can now 
be exchanged for Certificates for the said Stock. 

Talons must be lodged with Messrs. Parr’s Bank, Limited, 4 Bartholomew Lane, 

, E.C., three clear days for examination. 

26th July, 1911. 

P.S.—This notice only applies to Allottees who have not yet exchanged their 
Talons for Stock Certificates. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(Registered under the Limited Liability Laws of the Transvaal Province.) 


DIVIDEND No. 16. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARDPR are informed that 
they will receive payment, on or after Friday, August 11, 1911, ef Divi- 
dend No. 16 (110 per cent., i.e. 5s, 64. per 5s. shave), after surrender 
of Coupon No. 16, at the London Office of the Company, No. 1 London 
Wall Buildings, E.C., to the Compagnie Francaise de Banque et de Mines, 
20 Rue Taitbout, Paris, or to the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, 
Brussels. 

Coupons belonging to ho'ders resident in the United Kingdom will be 
subject to a deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax at the 
rate of ls. 2d. in the pound. ¢ 5 

All coupons presented at the Compagnie Francais de Banque et de 
Mines, Paris, as well as any presented at the London Office for account 
of holders resident in France, will be subject to a deduction of 1s. 2d. 
in the pound on account of French Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 

All cowpons presented at the Banyue Internationale de Bruxelles, 
Brussels, must be accompanied by affidavits or statutory declarations on 
forms obtainable from the company’s London office or from the Banque 
Internationale de Bruxelles, decla'zing the full name and residence of the 
owner of the share warrants from which such coupons have been detached. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, at any of the 
offices mentioned above, and may be ledged any day (Ss#turdays excepted) 
between the hours of 11 and 2. ae 

Listing forms may be had on application. 

THE adjourned special general meeting of shareholders was held in 
Johannesburg on June 19, 1911. 

The Chairman said: This is an adjourned special general meeting to 
consider and decide upon the two resolutions which are before you. The 
first resolution deals with the suggested purchase from Messrs. Wernher, 
Beit and Co. of the following blocks of shares :—72,969 £1 shares in the 
City Deep, Limited ; 26,625 10s. shares in the Crown Mines, Limited ; 55,198 
€1 shares in the East Rand Proprietary Mines, Limited; 17,670 £4 shares 
in the New Modderfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited; 62,949 £1 
shares in the Village Deep, Limited; 39,782 £1 shares in the Main Reef 
West, Limited; 97,923 £1 shares in the Modderfontcin B. Gold Mines, 
Limited; 81,444 £1 shares in the Bantjes Consolidated Mines, Limited ; 
47,500 £1 shares in the Government Gold Mining Areas (Modderfontein) 

The price to be paid by the Rand Mines, Limited, is 207,999 new fully 
paid-up Rand Mines, Limited, shares, exch of a nominal value of 5s., and 
ranking for dividends and all other rights from January 1 of this year. 
The second resolution, which depends upon the carrying of the first, deals 
with the increase of the nominal capital of the Rand Mines, Limited, from 
£490,0C0 to £550,000, by the creation of 240,000 new 5s. shares, and with 
the issue of a certain number of these shares in connection with the 
proposed purchase already referred to. The companies of which it is 
proposed to purchase shares own a combined area of slightly over 13,000 
unworked claims situated, for the most part, in the best portions of the 
Witwatersrand, and I think I am safe in stating that, without exception, 
all of these companies that have reached the producing stage are likely to 
yield in the future better results and higher profits than they are giving 
to-day. The acquisition of the shares by the Rand Mines, Limited, there- 
fore, certainly seems desirable, provided that the price to be paid is 
satisfactory. The price of 207,999 Rand Mines shares is calculated on the 
basis of the last Mid-February make-up price on the London. Stock 
Exchange of all the shares concerned, allowance being made in all cases 
for the reduction of the dividends declared in December 1910. 

Since the annual meeting in March the issued capital of the Rand Mines, 
Limited, has been increased from £466,666 5s. to £479,489 by the issue of 
51,331 5s reserve shares having a par value of £12,832 15s. You will 
remember that there were to be two separate transactions with Messrs. 
Wernher, Beit and Co. The first one involved the purchase price of 48,344 
Rand Mines reserve shares in payment for certain interests in the 
Booysens Estate, Limited, South Deeps, Limited, and Turffontein Estates, 
Limited, as well as for shareholdings in various gold mining companies. 
This transaction, as well as the one we are considering to-day, was to be 
subject to ratification by shareholders of the Central Mining and Invest- 
ment Corporation, Limited, of a separate agreement dealing with other 
assets of Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co. The ratification was duly given at 
a special general meeting of the Central Mining and Investment Corpora- 
tion, Limited, held in London on May 19 last and confirmed on June 6, 
1911. The 48,344 Rand Mines reserve shares in question, carrying dividends 
from January 1, have been issued to Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co, 
during the last few days. The directors of the Rand Mines, Limited, 
have, since the annual meeting, and since the issue of the notice and 
cireular to shareholders on April 6, purchased from other parties further 
interests in Booysens Estate, Limited, South Deeps, Limited, and Turffontein 
Estates, Limited, in exchange for 2,987 Rand Mines 5s. reserve shares, 
which have now also been issued. In view of this last purchase the reserve 
shares of the Rand Mines, Limited, to-day stand at 42,004 instead of 44,991 
“1s mentioned in the notice to shareholders, and it will be necessary, in 
order to make up the total purchase price of 207,999 shares for the deal 
that we are now considering, to authorise the directors to issue 165,995 of 
the new shares to be created, leaving 74,005 5s. shares in reserve, instead 
of 76,992 2s originally contemplated. The resolutions indicated in the 
original notice and the provisional agreement must, therefore, be modified 
accordingly, and this meeting is competent to effect these modifications. 

The Chairman then moved the following resolution :— 

I. That the provisional agreement of sale and purchase, dated Johannes- 
burg, March 11, and London, April 5, 1911, entered into between this 
Company and Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co., of No. 1, London Wall 
Buildings, London, E.C., whereby it is provided that this Company shall 
purchase from that firm, which shall sell to it, certain of their sharehold- 
ing in the following gold mining companies, viz.: 72,969 £1 shares in the 
City Deep, Limited, at £4 2s. 6d. per share; 26,625°10s. shares in the 
Crown Mines, Limited, at €7 14s. 6d. per share; 55,198 £1 shares in the 
East Rand Proprietary Mines, Limited, at £4 18s. 6d. per share; 17,670 £4 
shares in the New Modderfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited, at £12 7s. 
per share; 62,949 £1 shares in the Village Deep, Limited. at £2 2s. 9d. 
per share ; 39,782 £1 shares in the Main Reef West, Limited, at £2 6s. 3d. 


per share ; 97,923 £1 shares in the Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Limited, 
at £2 16s. Jd. per share; 81,444 £1 shares in the Bantjes Consolidated Mines, 
Limited, at £1 17s. 6d. per share; 47,500 £1 shares in the Government 
Gold Mining Areas (Modderfontein) Consolidated, Limited, at £1 5s. per 
share, as set out in the said provisional agreement; and whereby it is 
further provided that the purchase price to be paid by the Company for 
the said shareholding shall be 207,699 (two hundred and seven thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine) fully paid up shares in the Company each 
of the nominal value of 5s. (five shillings), and whereby it is also provided 
that the Company shall have the right to purchase for cash at cost price, 
plus interest, certain £35,968 five per cent. debentures of the East Rand 

?roprietary Mines, Limited, which accrue in respect of the shareholding 
to be acquired in that Company 

SHALL BE AND IT IS HEREBY ADOPTED AND CONFIRMED 
with the following alterations in Clause V. thereof, viz. : 

(a) The number of shares to be allotted to Messrs. Wernher, Beit and 
Co. out of this Company's reserve shares shall be 42,004 (forty-two 
thousand and four) instead of 44,991 (forty-four thousand nine 
hundred and nirety-one) shares. 

(4) The number of new shares to be allotted to Messrs. Wernher, Beit 
and Co. out of the increase to be created shall be 165,995 (one 
hundred and sixty-five thousand nine hundred and _ ninety-five) 

* Instead of 163,008 (one hundred and sixty-three thousand and eight) 
as stated in the agreement, and 

(c) The balance of the increase to be held in reserve shall in conse- 
quence be 74,005 (seventy-four thousand and five) instead of 76,992 
(seventy-six thousand nine hundred and ninety-two) shares as 
stated in the agreement. 

Comte F. de Ferriéres seconded the motion, which was carried by 
564,200 votes to 10, the Chairman formally recording the vote of Mr. 
Albert Darling, the holder of ten shares, against the proposals. 

The Chairman then moved the following further resolution :— 

Il. That the nominal capital of the Company be and it is hereby increased 
from £490,000 (four hundred and ninety thousand pounds) to £550,000 (five 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds) by the creation of 240,000 (two 
hundred and forty thousand) new shares each of the nominal value of 5s. 
Cre Smee which shall be dealt with by the directors of this Company 
as TolLlows :— 

165,995 (one hundred and sixty-five thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
five) shares out of the said 240.000 (two hundred and forty thousand) 
new shares together with 42,004 (forty-two thousand and four) 
shares each of the nominal value of 5s. (five shillings) out of the 
Company's existing reserve shares making a total of 207,999 (two 
hundred and seven thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine) shares 
shall be issued as fully paid to Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co. or 
their nominees in payment of and in exehange for their share- 
holding in the various gold mining companies aforesaid, and as set 
forth in the aforementioned provisional agreement, whilst the 
remaining 74,005 (seventy-four thousand and five) of the new shares 
shall be held in reserve for future issue by the directors at such 
time or times in whole or in part, to such person or persons 
whether corporate or sole, and whether or not a member or members 
of the Company as the directors may determine, and such shares 
may be issued in exchange for property or rights to be acquired 
by the Company, or for cash, and if for cash then at par or at a 
premium as the directors may think fit. 

Mr. H. 0’K. Webber seconded the motion. 

Mr. H. A. Rogers briefly addressed the meeting, and said that he was 
eonvineed that the purchase was a most favourable one for the share- 
holders of the Rand Mines, Limited. 

The motion of the Chairman was then put to the meeting and carried 
hy 564,200 votes to 10, the Chairman formally recording the vote of Mr. 
A'thert Darline, the holder of ten shares, against the proposals. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


RUBBER WORL 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS:— 


SPECIAL INTERVIEW WITH MR. 
J. A. RICHARDSON, OF TRAVAN- 
CORE. 


VISCOSITY as an INDEX to QUALITY. 
By H. E. Potts, M.Sc. 


MR. LINTNER’S POSITION. 
MR. LAMPARD’S SPEECH. | 


WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST: 
Dividend Possibilities of Damansara. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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BAGEHOT (W.) 
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CHARICLES ; Illustrations of the Private 
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46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
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With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 


LANG (A.) 
CUSTOM AND MYTH. 3s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS, ‘3s. 6d. 
MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


Mental, Political, and 
Economic Science. 
BAGEHOT (W.) 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
MACLEOD (H. D.) 
ELEMENTS OF BANKING. 3s. 6d. 


MILL (J. S.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 35. 6d. 
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